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Every Wednesday—Threepence 

Rooftop Ride With a 
Tight-Rope Walker 

MEMORY OF THE GREAT BLONDIN 

lMGT-many boys and girls can boast of an experience to compare 
with that of Harry Short. In the year 1870, when he was 
an adventurous youngster of five he had a thrilling rooftop ride, 
on the shoulders of Charles Blondin, the greatest tight-ropc walker 
of all time. And here, in an interview with a special correspon¬ 
dent, he describes his experience for C N readers. 


THE VERY YOUNG 
MASTER 

the Albertina, in Vienna, 
which houses one of Europe's 
finest collections of paintings and 
drawings by the Old Masters, 
hangs a picture painted two years 
ago by nine-year-old Andrew 
Wilson, of Cathcart, Glasgow. 

Andrew has always wanted to 
paint, and regularly every Satur¬ 
day morning he went to a special 
art session at the Kelvingrove 
Art Galleries, where he was easily 
the youngest pupil; and a picture 
painted by him at the age of 
seven—Noah’s Ark in a storm— 
was included in a collection which 
later toured the Continent under 
the wing of the British Council. 

When the collection reached 
Vienna, Dr Benesch, Director of 
the Albertina, was so impressed 
by the quality of the pictures 
that he asked to be allowed to 
retain four of them for his 
permanent collection in the 
Albertina. And that is how 
Andrew’s “ Noah’s Ark” now 
proudly hangs beside works of the 
Old Masters. 


Fleas, please! 

^nother item has been added 
to the growing list of things 
in short supply—Reas. Because 
of this shortage Mr Billy Raynor, 
the owner of the Universal Elea 
Circus, has had to decline a 
contract to give performances at 
the Festival of Britain, Before 
he can open his season he must 
have fleas to train, and he is 
advertising for 13 performers. 

When the circus is running a 
steady supply of fleas is needed, 
for the average performer lives 
only three months. Mr Rayner 
blames vacuum cleaners and 
DDT for the scarcity of fleas. 

A CALL FROM 
THE WILDS 

telephone call-box, which has 
just been erected on the hill¬ 
tops at Gualin, in the north-west 
of Sutherland, Scotland, must 
surely be the loneliest in Britain. 
It is ten miles from Durness and 
four miles from Rhiconich, and 
one might well ask who will use 
such a telephone. 

The reason for the installation 
is that often during the winter 
the mail and passenger bus from 
Durness to Lairg is snowbound 
at Gualin. Now the bus driver, 
or any other motorist in difficulty, 
will be able to summon assistance 
to this wild, lonely spot. 


Mr Short, now a grey-haired 
old gentleman, told our corre¬ 
spondent about this “thrill of a 
lifetime ” when he called on him 
a short while ago. As a boy he 
had met Blondin when the acro¬ 
bat came to stay at his father’s 
hotel in West Hartlepool. This 
was in 1870, when Blondin was 
already world-renowned for his 
amazing balancing exploits. In 
1859 he had crossed Niagara Falls 
on a thousand-foot length of rope, 
and had made and eaten an 
omelette on the way! 

Imagine young Harry’s excite¬ 
ment on learning that this 
celebrity was to stay with his 
family. When, at last, he was 
introduced to the great man he 
burst forth with a flood of 
questions on this great art of 
rope-walking. 

Harry wanted to go 

So impressed was Blondin with 
the boy’s enthusiasm, and also as 
a friendly gesture to the father, 
that he suggested fixing a rope 
from the roof of the hotel to the 
roof of the public market, and 
carrying the little chap across. 
Harry’s father had certain mis¬ 
givings, but in the face of 
Blondin’s reputation could say 
little. After all, Harry wanted 
to go. 

Accordingly, a rope 600 feet 
long was made fast between the 
two buildings, and soon young 
Harry was being taken for his 
ride.. Like a limpet he clung to 
the back of the sure-footed acro¬ 
bat, and it was not until the 
pair were well out in space that 
he imagined anything could go 
wrong. Then, when the rope 
began to sway, and the faces of 
the crowd below swam before 
his eyes like a sea of white blobs, 
he wished he was back on good 
solid earth. 

Never a slip 

The fact that Blondin had 
never made a slip during his 
long career as a rope walker 
seemed cold comfort to the boy 
perched on those broad shoulders. 
But as the roof of the public 
market drew nearer, and the 
rope became firmer, Harry dared 
to open his eyes again. With the 
ride all but completed he began 
to breathe more freely; in fact, 
he regained so much confidence 
that he admits he actually 
enjoyed the last little stretch. 
But, once he had been set down 
firmly on the roof, lie refused to 
make a return trip. 

The good-natured Blondin 
smiled at the youngster’s out¬ 
spoken refusal, and, stepping on 
the rope with theatrical grace, 
made the return journey alone. 


FATHER OF THE CENSUS —See page 4 
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High hut 


Gandhi Monument 110 feet High 


JfHE Vallot Hut for moun¬ 
taineers, 14,311 feet high 
on Mont Blanc, in France, has 
long held the position of the 
world’s highest building. Now 
the distinction has gone to the 
Peron Shelter, 18,000 feet up on 
Mount Aconcagua in the Andes, 
South America. It is part of a 
scheme to make the Andes more 
popular among climbers. . 


0 0 0 

Tyjlt W. S. Darby, while travel¬ 
ling by rail in the Man¬ 
chester area recently, was issued 
with a ticket numbered 000 for a 
pram, available between Ellcn- 
brook and Manchester Exchange, 
Afterwards, travelling from Man¬ 
chester to Brooklands, he again 
received a ticket numbered 000 for 
the pram. And then a relative 
returning with him to Ellcnbrook 
the same day on booking at Man¬ 
chester was given a day return 
ticket numbered 03U l 


'T’he Indian Government are 
studying the designs of a 
remarkable national memorial 
to Mahatma Gandhi, which would 
take^tlie form of an enormous 
hollow figure, 110 feet high and 
with five storeys inside. 

This colossal figure would be 
set up at N6w Delhi and would 
represent Gandhi in a typical 
thoughtful attitude, leaning over 
a “charkha,” or spinning wheel, 
which he always declared to be 
one of the foundations of Indian 
life. 

Symbolic also of Gandhi, a 
vegetarian, would be the restaur¬ 
ant that is planned for the 
basement within the memorial, 
serving only goat's milk, fruit 
juices, dried fruits, and other 
such dishes. The next three 
floors would house an exhibi¬ 
tion illustrating the life and 
teachings of the Mahatma and 
other leaders of Indian thought. 
Above these would be a gallery 


from which visitors could view 
New Delhi “through the eyes of 
Gandhi.” 

Only the Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbour rivals the 
conception of this memorial in 
modern times. In ancient times 
the great bronze Colossus of 
Rhodes, one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World, must have 
been roughly the size of this 
proposed figure of Gandhi. 
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Friendly talks between 
Italy and Britain 

T HE recent visit to London of the Italian Prime Minister, Signor 
De Gasperi, and his Foreign Minister, Count Sforza, can 
rightly be described as a mission of good will. It marks a welcome 
turning-point in the relations between Britain and Italy. 


These relations—after many 
years of friendship—began to 
deteriorate in the 1930s because 
of the aggressive policy of Italy’s 
dictator, Benito Mussolini, Musso¬ 
lini's policy finally led to a 
declaration of war on Britain 
in the summer of 1940. 

Although the Italian people 
overthrew Mussolini and his 
Fascist regime in 1943, the 
damage to Italian-British rela¬ 
tions was not easy to repair. 
There came the long campaign 
against the Germans in Italy 
itself, the occupation of her 
v country by the Allies, and many 
painful decisions regarding her 
former colonies and Trieste. 

But soon after the war the 
political scene in Europe began to 
change. From America came 
Marshall Aid of considerable 
benefit to Italy; then followed 
the merging of western nations 
into a closer community, both 
.economically and politically. 

; Fi’esh understanding 

These developments brought 
about an understanding that it is 
no longer possible to divide 
nations into victors and defeated, 
but into those who wish to 
preserve democracy and those 
who desire to destroy it. 

Italy has shown clearly that 
she wishes to be identified with 
the democracies. She wishes to 
contribute to the Western defence 
as much as she can, not only in 
armed forces but also in her 
industrial power and great en¬ 
gineering abilities. 

However, there remain a few 
matters which Italy wishes to 


have cleared up, and she has 
felt that their solution could be 
hastened by direct talks with 
Britain; and one of the most 
important is the question of 
Trieste, an important port and 
industrial centre on the eastern 
border of Italy. 

Under the Italian peace treaty 
Trieste was to become a Free, 
that is, independent, territory, 
thus safeguarding the interests of 
the two main population groups: 
the Italians (who live chiefly in 
the city of Trieste) and the Yugo¬ 
slavs (who live chiefly in the 
surrounding country). 

Future of Trieste 

But because Russia would, not 
agree with the Western Powers 
on how the territory should be 
administered, the area was 
divided into two parts: one occu¬ 
pied by Yugoslavia, the other by 
Britain and America. However, 
already in 1948 the Allies ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the whole 
of Trieste would return to Italy. 

One of the purposes of Premier 
De Gasperi’s visit to London was 
to discuss the possibilities of 
this return. Mutual agreement 
on this question between Italy 
and Yugoslavia would permit a 
settlement. 

Another point of considerable 
urgency concerns the Italian com¬ 
munities in Libya and Eritrea. 
These countries will eventually 
be given independence, and a 
problem still to be decided is 
whether the Italian people living 
there are to be sent home or 
allowed to remain and so add to 
the welfare of the new State. 


Green bottle in a red lion 


GJounty Hall, home of London 
County Council witnessed an 
astonishing scene recently, when 
two workmen brought in a green 
bottle for examination. 

The bottle had been found by, 
workmen in a secret cavity in the 
famous red stone lion which from 
1837 till 1949 stood on the top of 
the Lion Brewery, on the South 
Bank of. the Thames, and was a 
familiar landmark to Londoners. 
The bottle was sealed at the neck 
with cement, into which, a 
William IV faithing was set, and 
inside was a paper with the 
words, “Coade’s Artificial Stone 
Manufactury.” 

These words, dimly seen 
through the green glass, aroused 
much interest, for it was thought 
that in this 114 year-old docu¬ 
ment might be the secret of 


Coade Stone, in which the Lion 
of Hungerford itself is cast. As 
stated in the C N not long ago, the 
formula for making this once- 
famous stone is lost/ 

So when the two workmen 
arrived at County Hall they were 
met by the chairman and leader 
of the council, the deputy archi¬ 
tect, over a^ score of reporters 
and photographers—and a man 
carrying a corkscrew. Romance 
seemed, indeed, to have entered 
the LCC headquarters, and 
when the bottle was at last 
opened all crowded round eagerly 
to hear what message had been 
handed down by the dusty hand 
of time. 

Alas, anti-climax followed; the 
crumbling pamphlet that emerged 
was nothing more than a stone¬ 
mason’s trading card! 


JUSTICE FOR A MOUSTACHE 


pOME weeks ago the CN wrote 
of a legal case in Egypt about 
a policeman's moustache. The 
case has now had a happier 
ending than the moustache, 
which was a resplendent affair 
with points reaching up to the 
eyes of the man behind it. 

He is Pc Mohammed Ibrahim 
Sayed Ahmed of Alexandria, and 
it was said that his monumental 
moustache attracted so much 
attention that its admirers in 
cars* stopped and caused traffic 
blocks. His commandant ordered 


Pc Ahmed to remove the traffic- 
jamming ornament. Furthermore, 
he banished him to a country 
village. 

The policeman complained that 
his superiors had no legal right 
to deprive him of a moustache 
which had taken him 24 years 
to grow, and he took his case up 
to Egypt’s highest court of appeal, 
the State Council. After long 
discussions, the Council recently 
decided that a policeman may 
have as long a moustache as he 
wishes. 



By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


Qld Parliamentary hands whose 
memories go back to the 
early years of this century can¬ 
not recall when MPs worked 
harder than they must now. . 


After a series of late “nights” 
{which often means from 2.30 in 
the afternoon to the small hours 
of the next day), our legislators 
grasped gratefully at the short 
Easter recess. 


But when their breather is 
over they will face a whole vista 
of night-long battles on Mr 
Gaitskell’s first Budget, which 
comes along on Tuesday, April 10? 

In its Finance Bill form the 
Budget occupies the Commons 
throughout the summer months. 
So MPs have to be especially 
alert. On any big issue chal¬ 
lenged by the Opposition during 
these sittings the Government, 
with their small majority, risk 
defeat. 


J^ord Hawke, one of the younger 
peers, speaks with some 
sympathy of the little pig who 
went to market. “The pig never 
knows his ultimate fate, whether 
it is mustard or apple sauce, until 
the Minister so directs,” he said. 

But, as he was referring to the 
Food Ministry, perhaps he really 
meant the little pig who had 
roast beef. 


ORDER, PLEASE ! 

IIP 1: This is a kinder¬ 
garten speech. 

31P 2; l have to consider 
my audience. 


‘yyoRK certainly increased dur¬ 
ing Mr Ernest Bevin’s 
tenure of the Foreign Office. In 
1868, when the Earl of Clarendon 
was Foreign Secretary, the 
Foreign Office staff was 150 and 
28,000 dispatches from our diplo¬ 
mats were received in a year. 
Today, according to Lord Man- 
croft,-the staff totals 2500. Dis¬ 
patches have grown to the 
astonishing figure of 570,000—a 
remarkable commentary upon 
the cares of a Foreign Secretary. 

Js there a ventriloquist in the 
House? If there is, one M P 
certainly doesn’t like him. “It is 
quite wrong, it is irresponsible,” 
he said, “to address the country 
with two voices,” Yet some 
people make a living at it! 

Unconscious humour is one of 
the charms of the House, 
early or late. Here is an observa¬ 
tion that seems to have escaped 
most people: 

“At this late hour,” said an 
MP the other night, “I intend 
to confine my remarks entirely to 
wool,” 

Mr Herbert Morrison made 
himself much clearer than this 
when one day he observed that 
while Mr Anthony Eden was 
speaking he could not help 
smiling. “I join with him,” said 
the Leader of the House, “in that 
facial expression.” 


^re you a bird scarer? if so, 
you will be interested to 
know that Mr Wells, MP for 
Faversham, thinks the. Purchase 
Tax should be removed from bird 
scarers. But. perhaps you are 
an “ordinary” type of bird 
scarer—in which case no tax is 
chargeable on you. 


News From 

MAN OF GENIUS 

A tablet in memory of Major- 
General Wingate, the Chindit 
leader killed in an air crash near 
the India-Burma border in 1944, 
has been unveiled in Charter- 
house School War Memorial 
Chapel, Godaiming, Surrey.... Qn 
it is carved Mr Churchill’s 
description: “A man of genius, 
who might well have become also 
a man of * destiny.*’ 

•' One hundred silver birch trees 
had to be cut down to allow 
ambulance men to reach Sylvia— 
Patricia Henry] aged ten, after 
she had fallen 90 feet down a 
disused . chalkpit near • Sivans- 
combe, Kent . 

The United Society fox' Chris¬ 
tian Literature announces that 
grants of free copies of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress are available 
for libraries of elementary 
schools, Sunday school missions, 
hospitals, and similar institu¬ 
tions. ■ • 

Mr John 6. Rockefeller jun, 
has given £1,785,700 to aid Negro 
college^. 

Twelve more civic restaurants 
are to be closed by the London 
County Council because they are 
losing money. Nine others have 
been closed already this year for 
the same reason, 

Tom Brown's school-xvays 

Mr Tom Brown, an 84-year-old 
retired farm worker, of Laken- 
heath, Suffolk, challenges any 
pensioner to a “walking-on-the- 
hands” contest. He keeps him¬ 
self fit by placing his feet on the 
back of his neck and walking 
about on his hands. 

Road casualties in January 
totalled 13,517, the highest for 
any January s'nee the war. The 
figures included 364 killed, 3214 
seriously and 9939 slightly injured. | 
The downward trend of child 
casualties continued—1922 com¬ 
pared with 2187 in January 1950. 
Child deaths were 37 compared 
with 62. 

Blackboy, a cat which was 
taken by his mistress from 
Minchinhampton , Glos , when she 
moiled to Suffolk last summer , 
disappeared a month ago . He 
has now turned up at his old 
home, 100 miles away . 

The 800-ton three-masted sail¬ 
ing ship Bounty, which is to be 
used as a Festival of Britain’ 
showpiece in Battersea Reach, is 
now moored at Rotherhithe. 

WAIT FOR IT 

Notice over the traffic lights in 
a small Mexican town: “Don’t be 
impatient. This stop-light has 
been waiting for you all day.” 

Eskimos are being taxed for the 
first time by duties which the 
Danish Government is imposing 
on the import of certain luxury 
goods into Greenland. Sugar, 
chocolate, beer, spirits, and 
tobacco are affected. 

A picturesque old pumping mill 
on the Suffolk coastal marshes 
at Walberswick, badly damaged 
during the war, is to be restored 
at a cost of about £800. It will 
be used as a look-out for bird- 
watchers if the marshes are 
turned into a nature reserve, as 
is proposed. 

A by-law adopted by Paris 
Public Health Council requires 
all swimmers to take hot soapy 
baths before enterbig public 
swimming pools . 

Free ice-cream will be given to 
children at Loughton, Essex, who 
remember their road drill. 
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Everywhere 

TALL STOREY 

A new 26-storey building just 
completed in Madrid is claimed 
to be the tallest building in 
Western Europe. Its present 
height is 339 feet, but this may 
be increased eventually as the 
foundations are designed to carry 
50 storeys. 

The Pilgrim Triist has made a 
grant of £500 towards the cost of 
preserving the church of St 
Simon and St Jude, Norwich, one 
of the few Norwich churches 
mentioned in Domesday /Book, 
and with ,a recorded history cov¬ 
ering more than 900 years, 

A 'poor digger panning the 
alluvial sands of the Vaal River 
picked up the second biggest 
diamond found in South Africa 
since the war; it weighs 121 \ 
carats and is worth £7517 . 

Three V Cs were among the 
192 old bays of Sedbergh School 
whose names were inscribed on 
four memorial .panels recently 
dedicated at the school. 

Success 

Of 1857 candidates who sat for 
the Oxford and Cambridge 
school-leaving certificates exami¬ 
nation in December 1288 passed. 

The funeral armour of Edward, 
the Black Prince, which for 600 
years has hung over his. tomb in 
Canterbury Cathedral, was in 
1949 sent to the Tower of London 
for cleaning and repair. It is to 
remain there on exhibition, and 
a replica will take its place above 
the tomb. 

Tasmania has had its first 
experience of electricity 
made necessary by the long dry 
spell which has reduced the levels 
in the reservoirs providing water 
for the hydro-electric plant . . 

Oil paintings by schoolchildren 
are now on exhibition at the 
South London Art Gallery., 

ONE CROWDED HOUR 

An Indian munt jac (barking 
deer), scared by cement-mixers 
near its paddock at the London 
Zoo, jumped the fence and 
escaped into Regent’s Park, but 
after a short period of freedom 
returned to the Zoo’s south gate 
and allowed itself to be caught. 

Seven weeks after an avalanche 
had completely buried its hutch 
under a huge pile of snow and 
rock in the Alpine village of 
Andermatt, a Swiss Army rescue 
team dug up a rabbit—still alive, 
and now recovering. 

According to the Norfolk police, 
dogs cause one in every ten of the 
county's road accidents . 

2d more at Kew 

On and after April 1 admission 
to the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, will be raised from one 
penny to threepence.' 

New railway passenger coaches 
combining the latest develop¬ 
ments in safety and comfort will 
on May 3 be put into service on 
Festival of Britain trains. 

A shipment of butter from New 
Zealand due to reach this country 
on April 13 will provide more 
than 66,750 million butter rations 
—the largest shipment ever made 
in one vessel. 

Building of the five low-power 
television transmitters at . Ply¬ 
mouth, Southampton ,. Newcastle, 
Aberdeen, and Belfast is post- 
poned indefinitely because of the 
rearmament programme. Holme 
Moss (near Huddersfield), Wen- 
voe (Glamorgan), and Kirk o’ 
Shotts high-power stations tvill be 
completed 
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In a spin by the sea 

Eleven-year-old Theodore Powell and Rosalind Niblett, aged 10, 
one of the youngest roller-skating pairs in the South of England, 
practising at Brighton. 



History among skyscrapers 


On a pool on the roof of their New York clubhouse, members 
of the Madison Square Boys’ Club re-enact the crossing 
of the Delaware by George Washington, 


REPRIEVE FOR OLD 
JUMBO 

Qld Jumbo, aged 25, was not 
wanted any more; the refuse 
cart he had pulled for many 
years at North Hykeham, Lin¬ 
colnshire, was replaced by a 
lorry. 

The council decided to sell the 
old horse to a slaughterer for 
£25; But; his driver, Mr Mole, 
flatly refused to hand him over. 
Mr Mole had only 25s towards 
Old Jumbo's reprieve, but Miss 
Eileen Joyce, the concert pianist, 
promised £25, and said she 
would either leave him in his 
driver’s care or find him a home 
on her farm. 

Finally, the council accepted 
an offer from Leeds RSPCA to 
keep Old Jumbo in a “field of 
rest ” to the end of his days, and 
the children of North Hykeham 
turned out to wave goodbye as 
he left in a horse ambulance. 


EXPERIMENT WITH 
REINDEER 

J ^ herd of 25 reindeer is likely 
. soon to be established in the 
Highlands of Scotland, perhaps 
on a small island off the West 
coast, where they can be care¬ 
fully observed. 

If the reindeer can find ample 
food in the lichens and moss 
of the Highlands, the additional 
supplies of hides, milk, meat, 
and antlers will be a valuable 
addition to Scotland's economy. 

The main doubt is whether the 
reindeer can be reared in Scot¬ 
land without depriving sheep of 
their natural food. 


WRITTEN ON A 
PALM LEAF 

^he people of Delhi were 
recently able to see the kind 
of books their ancestors used 
many centuries ago; ancient 
MSS had been brought to the 
city from a Jain temple at 
Jaiselmer, where they had been 
kept since the fifteenth century. 

The longest of the manu¬ 
scripts, measuring some 34 inches, 
was a palm leaf specially im¬ 
ported from Indonesia in the 
Middle Ages. 

These manuscripts have now 
been micro-filmed and sent back 
to the Jain temple, but the 
copies remain in Delhi for the 
benefit of students of life in 
medieval India. 


£12,500 VIOLA 

^ Stradivarius viola has just 
been sold by a London firm 
of violin makers for £12,500 to 
the Spanish National Collection 
of Instruments in Madrid. 

In a sense the instrument is 
returning to its old home after 
an absence of over 130 years. It 
was one of a set of five made by 
a member of the celebrated 
Italian Stradivarius family in 
1696 for King Carlos the Second 
of Spain. 

With the Napoleonic wars of 
the early 19 th century the 
invading French armies entered 
Spain, and, along with much 
other booty, the Strad viola was 
carried off to Paris. There, in 
1819, it was bought by a Mr Rivaz, 
who brought it to London. 


.; JV . •* • : 

SWISS SHIPS 

Switzerland is building up a 
fine fleet of merchant ships. 
A new vessel of 10,700 tons dead¬ 
weight has been ordered from 
the Burntisland Shipbuilding 
Company, and already there are 
18 ocean-going ships under the 
Swiss flag, with others run by 
associated concerns in Britain, 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany. 
They include cargo tramps and 
tankers. 

An international agreement 
made in 1921 allowed countries 
without seaboards to run ‘ships 
under their national flags. But 
Switzerland did not go in for 
shipowning on a large scale until 
the war, when Swiss ships were 
necessary to maintain imports of 
food and raw materials. Genoa, 
Marseilles, and certain other 
ports were used. 

Most Swiss cargoes now* go 
through Genoa, but negotiations 
are in hand to give better facili¬ 
ties at other Italian ports. 
Apart from national trade, 
Switzerland also competes in the 
open market for outside business. 


THEATRE AT 
SCHOOL 

Children’s Theatre, Lanark¬ 
shire, a company of grown¬ 
up actors and actresses who 
entertain young people, has been 
performing at London schools. 

The Company was founded in 
Lanarkshire in 1927. It receives 
grants from the United Kingdom 
Carnegie Trust to carry out its 
work of touring the country 
giving shows for children, using 
Lanarkshire as its base. 

These professional players in 
the service of youth aim not only 
at producing music, dancing, and 
drama which boys and girls can 
understand and appreciate, but 
at giving them ideas for pro¬ 
ducing plays and mimes of their 
own. 

The properties and costumes 
used by the Company are 
designed to show children and 
teachers how to make such 
things themselves. 

At the Cavendish Road School, 
Wandsworth, the Lanarkshire 
people recently performed a 
Polish folk dance, a Scottish 
ballet, an Appalachian folk song, 
a mime, and a play. Children 
from other schools in the district 
came to see the performances, 
and this arrangement has been 
made at all the schools where the 
Company has acted. 


LEPERS’ CHAPEL 

^he Council of the Senate of 
Cambridge University has 
recommended that the Lepers 1 
Chapel at Barnwell, on the out¬ 
skirts at Cambridge, be offered 
to the Cambridge Preservation 
Society. This building was 
erected as a hospital for lepers 
late in the 12th century, and was 
known as the Chapel of St Mary 
Magdalene. 

In 1211 King John granted to 
the lepers a fair on the vigil and 
feast of the Holy Cross; and 
from this grant the famous Cam¬ 
bridge fair known for centuries 
as Stourbridge Fair is said to 
have originated. 


RAILWAY LORE 

Jt will soon be possible to study 
the history of British rail¬ 
ways in documents to be 
gathered in the railway museum 
at Nine Elms in Lambeth. Old 
documents, posters, prints, books, 
tickets, and pamphlets are being 
gathered from stations all over 
the country, and photographs of 
pioneer railway days, and public 
announcements of railway events 
when the railways were novelties, 
will provide instruction and en¬ 
joyment to boys of all ages. 

In rummaging through its old 
cupboards the "Transport Com¬ 
mission is helping to make sure 
that the fascination of railways 
is passed on to coming genera¬ 
tions. 


LOCAL BOY MAKES 
GOOD 

Senator William Rupert Davies, 
who arrived recently from 
Canada to become High Sheriff 
of Montgomeryshire, is an out¬ 
standing example of a local boy 
who made good. 

He left his home in Welshpool 
as a 15-year-old boy 53 years ago 
and travelled steerage to CSfeiada 
for less than £4. ‘His only wealth 
was a golden guinea stitched 
inside his shirt for safety. Then 
he got a job in a printing works 
at 6s a week, and worked his way 
up until he was proprietor of a 
large group of provincial news¬ 
papers and two radio stations. 


REALISM ON THE 
SCREEN 

Colour films in which the 
figures are seen to stand out 
like those on the stage will be 
seen at the Telecinema of the 
Festival Exhibition in London. 

Spectators will wear special 
glasses to observe this three- 
dimensional effect, and the image 
on the screen will appear to 
stretch towards them and also 
behind the screen. 

These pictures in space will be 
accompanied by sounds which 
will seem to come from different 
parts of the screen, or even from 
the ceiling and the back of the 
theatre. 

For instance, an aeroplane will 
look as if it is flying out over the 
heads of the audience, and will 
also roar above them. These 
effects are achieved by a new kind 
of film sound track called stereo¬ 
phonic. 


CRAYONS THAT 
SHINE 

jyjhsi people are now familiar 
with the printing inks^-that 
shine. Now some crayons that 
give a similar glow have been 
demonstrated in London. 

These special crayons are used 
on a transparent panel of resin 
or glass illuminated with ultra¬ 
violet light; brilliantly coloured 
marks are produced that last for 
a long time but can be easily 
erased. 



CRICKETER'S NIGHTMARE might be the title of this picture of ducks parading in the snow at Fornaveen, Aberdeenshire 
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Father of the Census 

WfHEN father fills in his census form on April 8 he will be helping 
w to celebrate the 150th anniversary of the first regular census. 
For it was in 1801 that John Rickman, the 29-year«old student who 
had inspired the Government to enact it, successfully carried through 
the first organised count of the inhabitants of this country. 


The great changes that were 
taking place in the country 
towards the end of the 18th 
century, and tlie sharp rise in 
prices that followed the outbreak 
of war with France in 1793, set 
people arguing about the size of 
the population. Some believed 
it was declining; others were 
equally convinced that it was 
growing, and pointed to the rapid 
increase in the size of many of 
the new industrial towns. 

Then, in 1796, John Rickman, 
who had just come down from 
Oxford to live with his clergyman 
father near Christchurch, in 
Hampshire, wrote a pamphlet in 
which he suggested that the 
population was actually increas¬ 
ing at an astonishing rate. He, 
pointed out the advantages of a 
regular count of the population 
and suggested a way in which it 
could be done. 

Population Bill 

Rickman's pamphlet caught 
the eye of George Rose, the M P 
for Christchurch, who showed it 
to Charles Abbot, a fellow 
Member who was keenly in¬ 
terested in the subject. Abbot 
used it as the basis of the 
Population Bill which he pre¬ 
sented to the House of Commons 
in November 1800. Before the 
end of the year this Bill became 
Law, and Rickman was given an 
office and staff in London from. 
which he supervised the first 
regular census. 

That census differed from the 
present one in one important 
respect. As many householders 
wez’e unable to read or write it 
was left to the clergy to make 
the returns for each parish. 
Because some clergymen took 
their duties less seriously than 
others the figures were not 
entirely accurate;, but they gave 
a better picture of our sharply- 
rising population than anything 
that had been attempted before. 

Profiting by the mistakes of 
the first census, Rickman made 


improvements in each of the next 
three returns which he conducted 
—those of 1811* 1821,. and 1831. 
He was preparing for his fifth 
census when he died, in 1840. 

Rickman's work on the census 
was not his only service to the 
country. When Charles Abbot, 
later Lord Colchester, was elected 
Speaker of the House of 
Commons in 1802, Rickman 
became Speaker's Secretary. He 
remained an official of the House 
for the rest of his life. 

Rickman's modest and retiring 
nature kept him rather out of the 
limelight, but he was friendly 
with many of the great men of 
his time. When Thomas Telford 
was building the Caledonian 
Canal, Rickman acted as his 
secretary and the' two became 
intimate friends. For most of his 
life he was on the closest of 
terms with Robert Southey, the 
poet, and Charles Lamb, who 
described' him as “the finest 
fellow to drop in a’ nights.” 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
and Sir Humphry Davy were also 
all on friendly terms with Rick¬ 
man. 

It is from the writings of these 
men that wc get a word-picture of 
Rickman as the delightful and 
interesting companion he was, as 
well as being a leading exponent 
of the rather dull subject of 
political economy. 


LUMSDEN'S HORSE 

T umsden’s Horse, a corps raised 
for service in the South 
African War, has just celebrated 
its 50th anniversary. 

The full title of the corps was 
the Indian Volunteer - Mounted 
Infantry Corps, and it was 
equipped entirely by public sub¬ 
scription and gifts in kind from 
Europeans and Indians. The 
Government supplied aims, sea 
transport, rations, and pay at 
Is 2 d a day. 



New planes for the world’s airways 


Jb v " 



Gun drops by parachutes 

U S and British airmen and paratroopers recently combined in 
exercises .at Watchfield, Berkshire. Here we see a gun and 
limber which had just landed, together with two of the three 
parachutes which had brought it to earth. 

CRAVEN HILL, CN Zoo Correspondent, continues the tale of. . . 

Venturesome Skippy 


Gpeeding through the skies in 
the colours of KLM, Swiss¬ 
air, and Sabena (the Belgian 
airline), Convair-Liners have 
become a familiar sight during 
recent years. Every day, with 
clockwork regularity, they bring 
business men and tourists to • 
London Airport and Northolt; 
then refuel, embark more 
passengers, and climb steeply 
away to return to Schipol, Zurich, 
and Brussels; 

Now a new version of this 
popular machine is being built 
to replace those in service. It 
is the Convair-Liner 340, a larger 
and faster machine, seating 44 
passengers. The span has been 


increased to 105 feet 8 inches, 
the fuselage ■ lengthened fo 
79 feet, and the two new 18- 
cylinder Pratt ana Whitney 
engines have been fitted. Exhaust 
gases from the engines are ex¬ 
pelled from the rear of the 
nacelles to augment the thrust 
from the airscrews. Cruising 
speed of the machine is 280 m p h 
at 16,000 feet. 

Consolidated Vultee, designers 
of the Convair-Liner (they also 
make the . B 36 heavy bomber) 
have made allowance for turbo¬ 
prop engines to be fitted as soon 
as they become available in the 
United States. An experimental 
turboprop, version, -called the 
Turbo-Liner, is already under¬ 
going trials. • 


z°° officials are becoming con¬ 
cerned for the safety of the 
tame red squirrel Skippy who, 
as already told in these columns, 
has the "freedom of the 
Gardens 

A gift from Switzerland’s- 
Berne Zoo last* year, Skippy was 
turned loose in the Three Island 
Pond enclosure, where keepers 
fixed up a snug nesting box for 
him. But a few 7 weeks ago Skippy 
decided that the waterfowl on 
the pond were too noisy as 
neighbours, and took lip residence 
in a hollow tree near the stores 
yard. Every morning he would 
come down to collect nuts and 
bits of cake put down in a 
saucer for him by Ivir Jimmy 
King, the timekeeper. 

Skippy still turns up each 
morning to collect his breakfast. 
But he then hops off into the 
neighbouring park, and has 
already some narrow escapes 
from dogs. 

"But it is not the dogs v;e are 
afraid of,” an official told me. 
“What we fear is that someone 
.with a gun may mistake him for 
a grey squirrel and shoot him. 
Such an error might well be 
made because, although he. is a 
red squirrel, Skippy wears the 
rather dark coat which is a 
peculiarity of the Continental red 
squirrels. 

“We are trying to Induce 
Skippy to keep inside the Zoo 
Gardens,” the official added, "but 
if he continues his wanderings we 
may be wiser to catch him and 
cage him, for he is a most attrac¬ 
tive and friendly little chap.” 

Children’s Zoo again 

Arrangements for running the 
Children’s Zoo this year, and its 
Festival of Britain counterpart at 
Battersea Park, are complete, 
and extra staff are now being 
enrolled. 

The present staff of 12 girl 
assistants' will eventually be 
increased to 32. Supervisor at 
Regent’s Park this season will 
again be Miss Pip Viney. The 
Battersea Park section will be 
run by a deputy supervisor, 
21-year-old Miss Ruth Bradlaw. 

Choosing staff for the Children’s 
Zoo is no easy task. The girls 
must be between 16 and 21 years 
of age, and have special experi¬ 
ence in handling children as well 
as animals. 

The Zoological Society is 
hoping to enlist the aid of 


other bodies interested in animal 
welfare in its efforts to induce 
Government action to prohibit 
the importation of tortoises 
during the winter months. 

"To bring tortoises over here 
from North Africa during the 
cold weather is cruel,” Mr Jack 
Lester, the Zoo’s curator of 
reptiles, told me. "In our climate 
tortoises should be hibernating 
from November to April. People 
who buy them now often find the 
tortoises sluggish and with no 
appetite, and, in the hope of 
resuscitating them, place them 
before a fire. Such .well-meant 
treatment is fatal. 

“The proper time to import 
tortoises is from May to July,” 
Mr Lester added. "They . then 
have plenty of time to get estab¬ 
lished in one’s garden.” 
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Master of 
Church music 

E xactly 50 years have passed 
since the death (on March 
31 , 1901 ) of Sir John Stainer, but 
his memory 7 is as fresh as ever,even 
among the younger generation, 
for never a Sunday passes without 
tribute being paid to him. 

In most of our Anglican 
churches and chapels one or other 
of his hymn tunes—he composed 
more than 150—is sung, and 
many a service ends with his 
beautiful Sevenfold Amen . More¬ 
over, every year since it was first 
performed at St Marylebone 
Church in 1887 the melodious 
solos and arias of The Crucifixion 
have been sung up and down the 
country by choral societies‘great 
and small. 

Chorister at St Paul’s 

The son of a London school¬ 
master, John Stainer joined 
St Paul’s Cathedral choir as a 
boy, and sang at the funeral of 
the Duke of Wellington. 

It was his father who gave him 
his first lessons in music, and he 
showed such a remarkable facility 
for extemporising that when 
Ouseley, the great master of organ 
music, one day found him deputis¬ 
ing at St Paul’s he was so struck 
with the youth's ability that he 
persuaded him to go as organist 
to St Michael’s, Tenbury, Wor¬ 
cestershire, a great centre for the 
study of Church music; and there 
he remained for two years. Later 
he did memorable work for 16 
years as organist at St Paul’s. 

Yet his task was not easy, for 
at the age of five he had lost 
the sight of his left eye. Fortu¬ 
nately, his musical progress was 
unimpeded, and not until 1888 
did failing sight cause him to 
resign from St Paul’s. 

Even then Stainer's work was 
not finished, for in 1889 he suc¬ 
ceeded Sir Frederick Ouseley as 
Professor of Music at Oxford, a 
post he retained for ten years. 


Hidden paintings revealed by 
infinite patience 


rjHE delicate skill of expert 
craftsmen was required to. 
remove two of three paintings, 
one on top of the other, in 
Walsoken Church, Norfolk, 
recently. 

All three were of The Judgment 
of Solomon, and the top two were 
the result of artists thinking 
they could improve on the 
previous effort. 

The monumental patience 
needed for this work of removing 
superimposed pictures, where one 
false move might destroy a 
masterpiece, was well illustrated, 
not long ago, by the amazing, 
achievement of a young Italian 
art expert. Professor Pico Cellini. 

. He was in a church in Rome 
studying an artistically worthless 
19th-century painting of the 
Madonna and Child when he 
realised that it had been painted 
over an earlier picture. He 
obtained permission to remove 
the 19th-century work, and then 
during weeks of patient work he 
saw a beautiful 13th-century 
painting of the Madonna gradu¬ 
ally coining to light. 

Great was his astonishment, 
however, to discover that this 
picture had been painted over a 
still earlier one. He resolved to 
attempt the difficult task of 
removing the. _ 13th-century 
masterpiece without damaging it. 

Millimetre by millimetre he 


detached it, preserving it in 
perfect condition, and revealed 
below what is now one of the 
art treasures of Christendom, an 
early fifth-century painting of 
the Virgin. 

Another great work of picture 
restoration was carried out at the 
Royal Ontario Museum on a 
13th-century fresco from a 
Buddhist temple in China. 

The fresco had been clumsily 
cut out of the temple wall in 
slabs. The tremendous task of 
the Ontario experts was to 
remove the precious paintwork 
intact from each slab and place 
it in its proper place on a canvas. 

Picture restoration can some¬ 
times have surprising results, as 
happened in the case of a 
wealthy American who bought a 
Rembrandt picture in Europe. 

Wishing to avoid heavy duties 
on it as a valuable work of art 
when he returned to America, he 
commissioned. an artist to paint 
over it an ordinary landscape— 
knowing that later on restorers 
would be able to remove the 
landscape without trace. 

But when he eventually took 
his picture to the. restorers, they 
not only removed the landscape, 
but found that the “Rembrandt ” 
itself had been painted over 
another picture. This turned out 
to be a crude portrayal of the 
coronation of Queen Victoria) 
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Many expressions—camera close-ups from the zoos 



PIERCE—Joey the owl takes a poor view of a 
chilly London morning 



PATHETIC—Sclater’s spot-nosed monkey, from 
West Africa, at home in London 



SMUG—A Nile monitor which has been quite 
content to take up residence near the Thames 



CURIOUS—Family group of giraffes in Regent’s Park 



DIGNIFIED —Tfte Idng of them all in the capital, a magni/icent study 
of a London Zoo lion 



PERT—Percy, a black-footed COCK Y— A sulphur-crested 
penguin, at his front door in Cockatoo takes a roof-top view 
Regent’s Park of London 



ALERT—Fireworks, a London Zoo leopard 



jUBILANT—Rojah, of London, welcomes visitors, 
especially if they have titbits for him 



PLAYFUL—A young polar bear cools off In his pond 
at the Rome Zoo 



STARTLED —-A koala poses for the cameraman on 
a eucalyptus tree in Taronga Park Zoo, Sydney 
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A PLEA FOR THE 
OLD AND LONELY 

One of the saddest features of 
our great cities is the num¬ 
ber of old folk living in loneliness, 
and feeling unwanted. 

Many of them have a sturdy 
spirit of independence and do not 
wish to burden other people with 
their troubles; others say, “We've 
had our day, look after the 
young.” Nevertheless, the com¬ 
munity has a duty to these veter¬ 
ans, and many districts have 
clubs for them. 

We like the idea of old age 
pensioners in the Enfield area 
who have formed their sick- 
visiting committee ; and we com¬ 
mend it to youth clubs and to the 
Scouts and Guides. 

A helping hand and an occa¬ 
sional friendly visit from younger 
folk can bring much happiness to 
those who are spending the even¬ 
ing of their lives in solitude. 
Nothing can bring joy to the, 
older folk so much as the atten¬ 
tion and companionship of a 
younger generation; nothing 
else can make their eyes light up 
with an all-rewarding glow. 


H/GH ENDEAVOUR 

Two New Zealand mountain- 
1 cers had a lofty ambition to 
become the first men to play 
bagpipes on top of a mountain ; 
so they climbed to the 8260-foot 
summit of Mount Egmont and 
prepared to “ up an' gie 'em a 
blaw." Not so much as a 
’twitter would the reeds produce, 
however, not even a lament. 
The air was too “thin” to in¬ 
flate the bags ; and to these two 
men this seemed a bit “ thick,” 
after climbing all that way. 



Good news from the 
factories 

'pHKRE has been a remarkable 
decline in the number of 
accidents to young workers in 
recent years. In 1944 there 
were over 24,000 accidents to 
boys in our factories, but the 
figure fell to 9100 in 1949; 
accidents to girls fell from nearly 
8500 to 3500. 

These encouraging facts are 
"given in the annual report for 
1949 of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories (Stationery Office, 
4s 6d), which points out that lack 
of instruction is a cause of acci¬ 
dents, and also, alas, that older 
men sometimes allow and even 
encourage youths working with 
them to undertake dangerous 
and difficult jobs for which the 
lads are not qualified. 

Young workers, however, are 
still responsible for a number of 
accidents, and curiosity is noted 
as one Gause. A healthy curiosity 
to find out how everything works 
is an excellent thing in our future 
technicians,- but unfortunately 
thoughtless meddling often leads 
to serious trouble—“ curiosity 
killed the cat.” 

PAYING HER WAY 

A six- year-old young lady 
named Sandra Moore had 
her tonsils out in Colchester 
Hospital, and wanted to know 
how much she had to pay for the 
operation. 

“ You don't have to pay any¬ 
thing, dear,” Sandra was told. 

“ There is no charge under the 
Health Scheme.” 

She still felt she ought to do 
something about it, however, so 
she started collecting halfpennies 
and soon had saved no. The 
hospital authorities were re- ’ 
luctant to accept her money but 
she was very firm about making ' 
them take it. 

Sandra is evidently a girl with 
a nice sense of independence. 


S^Wmrn 


LIFE'S PRIZES 

A medal won for reading aloud 
by Cecil Rhodes at Bishop's 
Stortford Grammar School has 
been presented to the National 
Museum at Bulawayo in South¬ 
ern Rhodesia. It is believed to 
be the only prize Rhodes won at 
school. 

He left school at iG and went 
to South Africa, where he was to 
make a fortune and become one 
of the most illustrious figures in 
the story of the British Empire. 

Rhodes's one modest school 
medal is a reminder that life's 
prizes do not always go to school 
prizewinners. There is always 
hope for the dullest of us. 

—++— 

A smile from the East 

'• fr ?25f te :&c-' 



A cheerful lad from Mongolia keeps 
out the cold with a smile and a 
fur hood. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


'J'HE active gardener is often far 
too busy to enjoy anything. 
Unless he enjoys being busy. 

0 

Jl/ANY boys are capable of cooking 
in an emergency . But not 
always in an oven. 

□ 

i F London's traffic increases it 
may be brought to a standstill 
unless immediate steps are taken. 
Otherwise. everyone will have to 
take steps. -• 

EJ 

j\ FOREIGNER says he is being 
taught English by an America^. 
Who will teach the American? 

BILLY BEETLE 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO . 
KNOW 

If a cousin once re¬ 
moved remains a 
cousin 


PEOPLE with extra large feet can 
have liand-made shoes. They 
should fit like a glove. 

0 

JJ NEW hat is trimmed with a fir 
cone which closes when it rains . 
More useful if it were an umbrella 
which opened. 



Children watch their 
step 

'The Road Research Board 
recently published a report 
giving some interesting sidelights 
on the behaviour of pedestrians. 

, Investigations carried out during 
a selected week showed that 
children consistently used ‘ 'zebra- 
marked" pedestrian crossings, 
but that their elders tended to 
ignore them. 

The Pedestrian Behaviour In¬ 
dex , as the report is called, has 
been defined as the ratio of the 
number of pedestrians using the 
crossings to the total crossing the 
road, and the experiments have 
led to further investigations into 
the stopping and the giving-way- 
to-pedestrians, practised by car- 
drivers. 

Meanwhile, it is good to.know 
that children have become “Road 
Safety Conscious” and that they 
arc setting their elders such a 
good example. 

- 4 ~ 4 — 

BETTER TO WRITE 

•The tongue is prone to lose the 
way, 

Not so the pen, for in a letter 
We have not better things to say, 
But surely say them better. 

R. W. Emerson 

- 4 - 4 — 

Mind the mind 

J7ew of us make the most of 
our minds. The body ceases 
to grow in a few years; but 
the. mind, if we will let it, may 
grow as long as life lasts/ 

Lord Avebury 



100,000 miles with the 


mail 

J^ET us spare a thought for the 
postman; a man we all take 
for granted. He is such a regu¬ 
lar figure in both town and 
country that it is not until one 
of them counts up the miles he 
has travelled that we realise how 
much he means to us. 

I11 Sussex a retired postman 
named Wilfred Hollingdale has 
stated that in his thirty years he 
has walked 100,000 miles. At 
the rate of ten miles a day he has 
plodded with his letter bag along 
the lanes and through the vil¬ 
lages, in all winds and weathers. 

He has not missed a day, ex¬ 
cept through ill-health ; his ar¬ 
rival and departure have been 
as dependable as the seasons. 
Through all the years his smiling 
face and friendly-greeting have 
brought good cheer to every cot¬ 
tage on his round. 

It is a proud record, aud we are 
sure he feels that every mile has 
been worth-while. 


WEALTHY SWIMMING 
POOLS 

Qome of us are already begin¬ 
ning to look forward to this 
year’s first open-air bathe, but 
for most of us it will have to be 
in a swimming pool, and these 
places sometimes come under 
suspicion. 

Young swimmers will there¬ 
fore be interested to learn that 
a Ministry of Health report 
states that the danger of the 
transmission of infectious dis¬ 
eases by polluted water in swim¬ 
ming baths has sometimes been 
exaggerated. 

Some danger does exist, and it 
is pointed out that the risk of 
infection is much greater when 
the pool and the dressing boxes 
are overcrowded. Another source 
of infection is the sharing^ of 
towels by bathers. 

Always to take your own 
towel is a good rule; to avoid 
overcrowded pools is another. 

—4-4 — 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Francis Bacon wrote : If a 
man is gracious and courteous to 
strangers, it shows that he is a 
citizen of the world . 
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THINGS SAID 

Television will be the greatest 
entertainment our civilisa¬ 
tion has ever known or the 
greatest menace to our society. 

Richard Dimbleby 

■The time has come for the 
Church to take the offen¬ 
sive, to challenge the convention¬ 
ally religious, and to bid them to 
think out the implications of 
their faith. 

Bean of Westminster 

T*he Navy is now becoming the 
scientist's dream. 

Parliamentary Secretary 
io the Admiralty 

J am glad to have come to Eng¬ 
land, this constant bulwark 
of freedom and democracy. 

Italian Premier 

Qne can pick out in class the 
habitual radio victims. They 
have a glazed look of courteous 
inattention. They have learned 
to ignore perpetual noise. 

A Durham headmistress 


True patriot 

Prom an early age I had im¬ 
bibed the opinion that it 
was every man’s duty to do all 
that lay in his power to leave 
his country as good as he had 
found it. William Colbett 


IN THE COUNTRY 


*The birds do not wait until all 
the hedgerows are emerald 
green before donning their bridal 
finery. Winter may be lingering 
in “ the lap of springtime,” but 
the gallants of Birdland begin to 
strut about and “ show off ” 
among budding apple trees. 

When the days are still wintry 
and the countryside looks 
strangely “ weather-worn ” and 
naked many of our familiar birds 
bring flashes of bright colour to 
the scene. 

Our friend the blue tit wears a 
crest of gayer blue ; the yellow- 
hammer’s yellow - and - gree n 
jacket rivals many a canary's; the 
breast of the bullfinch glows like 
a rose-red lamp as he Swings in 
the naked boughs of the black¬ 
thorn, where tiny buds are form¬ 
ing. The cock robin wears a 
waistcoat of russet-red and looks 
quite a dandy as he straddles on 
the top of the gate-post, and 
bobs in courtly fashion. 
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Harold Lloyd 
comes back 

Harold Lloyd , one of the most 
| popular comedians in the days of 
| s/7ent has returned to the 

1 screen m Mad Wednesday, which 
l| is to have its ftrst showing in 
London next week . 

In this picture Harold—whose 
4t trade mark” is a pair of big 
horn-rimmed spectacles—wins a 
large sum and buys , among other 
things , a circus boasting 36 lions. 
He also revives again his famous 
hair-raising escapades on the 
iedge of a skyscraper. 



ERIC GILLETT DISCUSSES FOUR'NEW FILMS 


Fred Astaire 

Jn the new Fred Astaire musical. 
Wedding Bells, Jane Powell 
appears as Fred’s sister. The two 
are a famous vaudeville dancing 
act, signed up for a London 
engagement during the season of 
the Royal Wedding. 

They are given a great send- 
off, and on board ship Ellen is 
soon surrounded by admirers. So 
is Lord John Brindale (Peter 
Lawford), a handsome, gay 
Englishman. 

Fred arranges for a girl called 
Anne Ashmond (Sarah Churchill) 
to be given a part in the London 
show; and then ail kinds of com¬ 
plications begin, giving Fred and 
Jane plenty of opportunities to 
sing and dance to the catchy 
music of Burton Lane. 

Wedding Bells displays Astaire 
in very good form, and Jane 
Powell, though not an ideal 
partner for him, is lively and 
natural. This is genial enter¬ 
tainment, culminating in • Royal 
Wedding celebrations. 

rpiiE British film The Adven¬ 
turers, about an incident in 
South Africa at the end of the 
Boer War, has been given an 
A certificate, though it is hard to 
know why. 

The story is a curious one, 
which does not come to life until 
towards the end, and leaves some 
untidy pieces to be cleared up. 

Pieter Brandt (Jack Hawkins) 
and his friend Hendrik van 
Thaal (Peter Hammond) are on 
their way to their Boer homes 
at the war’s end. Pieter finds a 
fortune in diamonds, and hides 
them. 

When he reaches home, he 
finds that his girl Anne (Siobhan. 
McKenna) has married Clive 


dances again 

Hunter (Dennis Price). Hunter 
is a bad lot, and the circum¬ 
stances that make it necessary 
for Pieter, Hendrik, Hunter, and 
Dominic (Gregoire Astan) to go 
off to recover the diamonds are 
most improbable. 

This film works up to some 
lovely photography of the trek, 
and to an exciting climax in a 
mine. 

modest Western, Red Stallion 
in the Rockies has the 
advantage of some fine horses 
and a beautiful Technicolor 
mountain setting. 

Farms in Honeymoon Valley 
are raided by a herd of wild 
horses, under the leadership of 
a.“ghost” horse. This little tale 
gives a chance for some thrilling 
chases and good camera work. 
In this picture that is all that 
really matters. 

■Jifow for a few words about a 
fine documentary film— 
Family Portrait The last to be 
directed by the late Humphrey 
Jennings, it sets out to depict 
some of the characteristics of 
Britain and the British’ way of 
life, from which the Festival 
draws its inspiration. 

In some ways this is a noble 
film, with some magnificent 
photography of Britain. It begins 
with a superb shot of the light¬ 
house below Beachy Head, and 
from there the camera wanders 
over Britain, giving in little more 
than twenty minutes a very good 
idea of the face of the country 
and of the life of the people. 

It is to be sent all over the 
world, and should prove an 
attractive advertisement for the 
Festival. 


Strange Auction 
of Land 

A strange link with the past 
is observed each year after 
Easter at Byfield, near Rugby, 
when two pieces ofland known as 
“Causeway Field” and “Poors 
Place ” are let for another twelve 
months. 

The custom dates back to the 
time of Henry VIII, when some 
charity lands were bequeathed 
to pay for the upkeep of the foot¬ 
paths leading to the village 
church. 

Each of the village inns is Used 
in turn for the annual ceremony, 
which begins with a reading of 
the “Terms of Letting.” Then 
a man call a Table Walker places 
his hand on the middle of a 
table. As soon as somebody 
makes a bid he walks three times 
round the table and makes for 
the door; but if a further bid is 
made he lias to come back and 
walk round the table again. 

When he finally gets through 
the. door the last bidder has 
obtained the land for the next 
twelve months. Last year there 
were about twenty bids for each 
piece of land, so the Table 
Walker had a busy time. 

The origin of this peculiar 
method of auctioning land is ap¬ 
parently not known. The answer 
usually given in the village to 
anyone who asks is “that it 
always has been done that way.” 


How old is the 
roundabout ? 

Qf all the varied amusements 
which go to make up a 
modern fun-fair the roundabout 
can surely claim to be the most 
venerable. It is still among the 
most popular—at country fairs 
it is always the centre-piece 
' around which the side-shows and 
mechanical attractions are built. 

Just how old the roundabout is, 
and where it originated, is not 
definitely known, but at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Society of 
Arts Mr Thomas Murphy, secre¬ 
tary of the Showman’s Guild, 
gave some interesting facts about 
them. 

Roundabouts were certainly 
popular at the great Smithfield 
Fairs in the 18th century, and a 
rhyming verse—not a very good 
one, you will agree—written in 
1729 describes 

Whittington f s Cat and the tall 
dromedary , 

The chaise without horses , and 
the Queen of Hungary, 

They were popular, too, in 
Russia early in the 19th century, 
but it was not until towards the 
end of the century that the 
carving and decoration of the 
horses and other animals became 
elaborate, and that the foiu- 
abreast steeds mounted on steam- 
driven cam-shafts were made to 
“gallop.” 


TRAIN TRAINING 

generation of motor travel 
has resulted in many young 
Americans never having travelled 
in a railway train. Now, in an 
effort to capture their interest, 
the Texas and Pacific Railroad is 
running a series of educational 
tours for those of school age. " 
Tours are made to various 
points of interest, and with the 
co-operation of schools a definite 
educational policy forms the 
background of the train travel. 
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Friend to €ill ehiIdren 
in need 

/"fcNLY the name of a children’s playground—Coram^s Field, off 
^ Guilford Street, Bloomsbury—now remains to remind us of 
the London Foundling Hospital which Thomas Coram, one-time 
seaman and afterwards merchant captain, established in 1739. 

Today, fortunately, the need of such an institution no longer exists 
and so Coram’s hospital has gone, but in this month and year, 
exactly two centuries after his death, we still remember with grati¬ 
tude his great work of philanthropy on behalf of London foundlings. 


The con of a seafaring man, 
Thomas Coram was born at Lyme 
Regis, Dorset, in 1668. While still 
a young man he migrated and 
settled in Massachusetts, where 
his shipwright’s business -pros* 
pered exceedingly. 

Returning to England in 1703 
he Was struck by the misery and 
squalor of the children in the 
East End of London. In those 
days it was a common practice 
of deserted mothers to abandon 
their starving infants, and it was 
this deplorable neglect that 
inspired Coram with the idea of 
provicing a refuge for such of 
them as had no legal protector. 

Toil and struggle 

•This great-hearted man devoted 
all his energies and most of his 
means to the saving of these 
unwanted waifs, and after 17 
years of toil and struggle he 
succeeded in 1739 in bringing 
into existence the institution that 
was to achieve worldwide fame 
as the London Foundling 
Hospital. 

The original hospital was 
opened in Hatton Garden in 
October 1740, with 20 inmates.' 
For 15 years it was supported by 


voluntary contributions. Hogarth 
delighted to paint for it, and 
musicians joined in helping to 
beautify the life and character of 
the hospital. Handel, one of its 
stoutest friends, gave concerts on 
its behalf. 

In 175G . the hospital was 
endowed with a parliamentary 
grant of £10,090 for the support 
of all that might be sent to it. 

Grant stopped 

Children were brought in such 
numbers, however, and so few 
survived infancy, that the grant 
was stopped, and the charity, 
which had been moved to the 
Bloomsbury site, was from that 
time only administered under 
careful restrictions. 

Coram's interest in the charity 
never flagged, but poverty over¬ 
took him in his old age, for on 
this and ether philanthropic 
schemes he had spent nearly all 
his private means, and in 1749 an 
annuity of £170 was raised for 
him by public subscription. He 
passed away two years later, but 
the fame of the Foundling 
Hospital and its beloved creator 
will never die.. 



Atomic fireworks 

This photograph taken in an American “Theatre of Atoms ” 
captures the streaks of light as rockets, representing neutrons, 
are fired at balloons, representing atoms of uranium. The 
burst balloons release smaller balloons representing particles, 
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Fishy tales that 
are true 


T he capture of a huge pike in a 
disused gravel pit at Wrays- 
bury, Buckinghamshire, has given 
scientists something to ponder 
over. It is another of those puzzles 
set up by the fish family to which 
there are a dozen answers, any 
one of which might be right—- 
or wrong. 

How long the hungry pike had 
been th?re and by what means 
it was introduced no-one knows, 
nor can anyone say what has 
formed its staple diet. All we 
know is that'a gravel pit in the 
beginning is excavated from 
solid land. When the gravel is 
extracted by mechanical scoops a 
large hole is left into which the 
surface water drains, gradually 
forming a pool. But that does 
not explain how the pike got 
there. 

Eels are another curious 
species. Born in the ocean depths 
of the West Indies, they swim on 
and on, tiny fragments of life, 
till at the end of two years they 
enter a British river and make 
their way upstream. Maturing 
in from six to 12 years, they then 
return to the sea to lay their 
eggs and ale. 

Cases are known, however, 
where eels have made their way 
into ponds and have not 
matured, but have remained 
there all their lives. One such 
laggard, living in a well, was 
known to be 31 years old when it 
• choked itself by attempting to 
' eat a frog too big for its swallow. 


WELL DONE, JULIA 

^ nine-year-old girl's telephone 
call saved a boy trapped by 
the tide on the rocks at Bridling¬ 
ton, recently. Julia Jones saw 
Clarence Wilcockson, aged nine, 
surrounded by the sea. A police 
telephone pillar was close at 
hand, and within four minutes of 
Julia’s call two policemen arrived 
in a car, waded, into the sea, and 
rescued Clarence, 

A police inspector said after¬ 
wards: “The. telephone pillars 
were installed only last year, and 
this is a perfect example of how 
they should be used.” 




Steps to 



Outstanding coun¬ 
try in post-war 
Rugby has been 
Ireland. Outstand¬ 
ing in the Irish XV 
has been Jack 
Kyle, their brilliant 
stand-off half. 


Sporting Fame © 


Jack Kyle 



He was educated at Royal 
Academy, Belfast, where he 
was athletics champion, and 
Rugby and cricket captain. 
He first appeared for Ire¬ 
land against France in the 
4 ' Victory ” internationals 
- of 1945-46. 


Full internationals were 
resumed in 1947-43, and 
Jack has now played in 21 
without a break. He 
played a big part in the 
winning of the Triple 
Crown (defeat of the home 
countries) in 1948 and 1949. 


Today'Kyle ranks with the 
greatest half-backs the game 
has known, and at 25 he is 
still young enough to 
gather many more inter¬ 
national caps. He is study¬ 
ing medicine at Queen’s 
University. • 


The . Heroes of Yellow Jack Shack 


American doctor has been 
asking the Cuban authorities 
to preserve a tumbledown hut 
which was the scene of an heroic 
episode in peacetime history. 

Some years ago the doctor re¬ 
discovered the hut in company 
with one of the heroes, John 
Moran, who in it had offered 
himself for an experiment 
which was likely to cause his 
death by yellow fever. 

For it was in this shack in 1900 
that Dr Walter Reed and his 
colleagues carried out experi¬ 
ments to prove that the dread 
disease yellow fever, or yellow 
jack, is caused by a bite from the 
Stegomyia, the “tiger ” mosquito. 

Their work helped to make 
possible the construction of the 
Panama Canal, for yellow fever 
malaria were rife in the 
canal zone where thousands of 
workers were to be employed. 

Nineteen years before Dr 
Reed’s experiments, a Cuban 
doctor, Carlos Juan Finlay, had 
declared . that the Stegomyia 
was responsible for killing 
hundreds oi thousands of people 
by transmitting to them the 
germs of yellow fever, which the 
mosquito had obtained by biting 
other fever victims. Wishing to 
confirm this, the American 
authorities sent Walter Reed and 


a party to Havana to investigate. 
In this city alone 35,000 people 
had died of the disease in 47 
years. 

One of Reed’s brave associates, 
Dr Lazear, himself died of yellow 
fever, and the camp was named 
after him, Camp Lazear. 

Reed had two huts built near 
the town of Quemadbs, and then 
asked for volunteers for experi¬ 
ments—men ready to be bitten 
by suspected mosquitoes. Two 
young private soldiers offered 
themselves. Dr Reed talked the 
-matter over with them, explain¬ 
ing the danger and suffering 
they might have to face; and 
then, seeing that they were still 
determined, he promised that- 
they should be generously com¬ 
pensated for their sacrifice. But 
as soon as he mentioned money, 
these plain American men held 


Working for 93 years 

is claimed to have been 
the oldest working loco¬ 
motive in Great Britain—the 
93-year-old London Midland 
Region saddle-tank 58365—has 
just been withdrawn from service. 
It was originally built in 1858 for 
the North and South-Western 
Junction Railway. 


back. Both declined to undergo 
the experiment except on the sole 
condition that they should have 
no money reward. 

Dr Reed touched his cap to 
the young privates and said: 
“Gentleman, I salute you,” and 
he afterwards gave his opinion 
that this example of moral 
courage had never been sur¬ 
passed in the United States Army. 

By such self-sacrificing means 
it was confirmed tha,t Stegomyia 
was the cause t of yellow fever, 
and that the way to stamp it out 
was to destroy the mosquitoes, 
and this, at the cost of millions 
of dollars, was done jn the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

It was sad that after liis 
triumph Dr Reed died of 
appendicitis in 1902. He had 
earned for himself the gratitude 
of all men living and all men to 
be born. 

One of the huts Reed built has 
disappeared—p r o b a b 1 y blown 
away in v a hurricane. But 
“Yellow Jack Shack,” as it is 
known, still stands, and it is 
hoped that it may be preserved 
not only as a memorial to Walter 
Reed and his heroic colleagues, 
but as a monument to the spirit 
of men and women who are 
ready to sacrifice themselves that 
others may live. 
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Diamonds made 
to order 

A ll the beauty and fire of real 
diamonds can now be 
rivalled by artificial ones; in fact, 
the new synthetic diamonds are 
even more brilliant than the real 
thing. 

Real diamonds are pure carbon 
in crystallised form, but the 
chemical composition of the new 
diamond is titanium dioxide, 
which is the main ingredient of 
some kinds of paint. (The 
element titanium was first dis¬ 
covered in 1791 by William 
Gregor, an English clergyman 
and amateur chemist, who found 
compounds of the metal in the 
black sands of Cornwall.) 

Only Nature knows the secret 
of manufacturing a real diamond, 
which is the hardest thing we 
know, the new synthetic diamond 
falling far short in this respect, 
w f hich rules it out for many indus¬ 
trial applications. Its cost is at 
present about £4 a carat, com¬ 
pared with £400 a carat for the 
real thing. 

These new r diamonds are not to 
be confused with the class of 
jewellery known as paste, which 
are just common glass and lack 
all sparkle of their own, although 
a clever craftsman can make 
them sparkle attractively by 
backing them with a shiny sub¬ 
stance such as bright tin. 


SAILING ON THE 
RESERVOIR 

Plenty of opportunities for sail- 
- ing in small boats on reser¬ 
voirs should be available to inland 
sailors this year. The British 
Water Works Association have 
agreed with the Yacht Racing 
Association that sailing should be 
allowed on reservoirs used for 
compensation water, though the 
final decision will rest with the 
local water authority. 

A compensation reservoir does 
not supply drinking water direct 
to the public; it is used to keep 
at their proper levels rivers and 
streams from which water 
supplies are derived. 

There are many of these resew 
voirs all over the country, some of 
them very large and ideal for 
sailing in small craft. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY—New picture-version of Dickens's great novel (4) 



Nicholas denied stealing a ring from Dotfieboys Nicholas realised that until he was in a position At the Portsmouth theatre Mr Crummies, a Nicholas did not know then that Kate was 

Hall. He told his mother and sister the truth to support his mother and sister, he would genial, comical fellow, and his wife, a very being pestered by the unwanted attentions of 

about that place, and accused bis uncle of know- have to leave them. He and Smike set out to dramatic person, were delighted with Nicholas, a man of bad character, and that her unde 
ing about the cruel treatment of the boys there, tramp to Portsmouth, for he had a vague idea He translated a French play for them, and his was not protecting her from him as he should 

Ralph Nickleby, who now hated his nephew, that they might become sailbrs. At an inn acting was much applauded by the audiences, have done, because the man and his friends 

declared that he would have nothing more to they met the manager of a travelling theatrical After a few weeks he had earned over £20. brought him. profitable business. But 

do with him, and he threatened that he would company, Vincent Crummies, who, struck by Then came a letter from Newman Noggs, Newman Noggs’s bric*f note caused Nicholas 

do no more to help Nicholas’s mother and Nicholas's educated speech, invited him to Ralph Nickleby’s clerk but Nicholas’s friend, . great anxiety ; he resigned from Mr Crummies* 

sister unless they too renounced him. join his company, promising £1 a week ! telling him his sister needed his protection, company and,with Smike, returned to London. 

What adventures await Nicholas in London? See next week’s instalment 
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The Gallant Third 
of Milbourne 

by GUNBY HADATH 

Wanted Immediately (1) 


P ettifer had • the Reading 
Room to himself. He had 
been browsing among the 
newspapers in the rack, taking 
down one and replacing it, sam¬ 
pling another, when suddenly he 
pulled.up with a thrill of excite¬ 
ment. 

Was it chance that had brought 
him here this bright morning 
almost the very moment they had 
come out of school? He might 
have been having a knock-up at 
Fives with old Balmforth, or pull¬ 
ing young Sprottle’s ear if the 
Fives Courts were engaged, for 
forgetting to put his name down 
for one after breakfast. 

Or he might have been engaged 
on an impot for the old Grim 
Bird and trying out that tip for 
halving the task by cunningly 
fitting a couple of nibs to one 
penholder, a device which the 
Ants Club had looked like bring¬ 
ing to perfection before its dis¬ 
tressing collapse. 

There was in brief so much he 
might have been doing had not 
Fate butted in to carry him off 
to the Reading Room and then 
to leave him alone there, all by 
himself—“the monarch/’ as some 
poet had put it, “of all he sur¬ 
veyed” 

That was all that he could 
remember of that bit of poetry 
which the Grim Bird had made 
them learn by heart, no-one 
knew why. The Grim Bird had 
said it was written ages ago by a 
chap called Cowper. 

And think how it fitted him 
now I 

All these jolly illustrated mags 
to pick and choose among. Every 
daily newspaper his for the 
taking without some brute in 
the -Upper School bagging it 
from him. Ah, how rarely he 
managed to get a good squint 
at the papers until they were 
several days old and the news 
stale! 

For instance, those Personal 
Columns in the chief newspaper. 
He couldn’t remember ever glanc-. 
ing at them. Yet here he sat 
new, with the paper spread out 
on the table and his head be¬ 
tween his hands, and no one to 
spot him or ask him what he 
was reading. 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY, a 
bright and intelligent youth. 
Ample payment, good prospects. 
Write fully , enclosing a photo¬ 
graph,, to X Y Z, c/o this news¬ 
paper. 

Little wonder that Pettifer 
kindled. For was he not bright 
• and intelligent, lie demanded of 
the Third Form that afternoon 
after deciding that he would take 
them into his confidence. 

“But why are you so keen on 
it?” Jellicombe asked. 

“And wouldn’t you be keen on 
it,” Pettifer told him, “if you 
were booked for a mouldy ship¬ 
ping office when you left school, 
with a miserable screw and no 
prospects?” 

“Yes, there’s something in 
that,” agreed Jellicombe. 

“There’s everything in it. 
There’s everything in it,” 
snapped Pettifer. “So I’m going 


to apply to the advertiser at 
once,” 

“Then you’ll want a hand with 
your letter.” 

“Why should I?” rapped Pet¬ 
tifer, “Do you think I’m not 
equal to writing a letter by jny- 
self ?” 

“No. But two heads are better 
than one, you know,” ventured 
young Sprottle. 

“And labor omnia irincitf 
Wheat had begun, when he 
stopped himself. “No, leave that 
out,” he went on. “The chap 
wouldn’t know that’s the Latin 
for work conquers everything. 
You knew it was, didn’t you, 
Sprottle?” 

“I? Never!” gasped Sprottle. 

“Halloa! Here’s old Maxton! 
Tell him what you’re going to 
say, Pettifer.” 

go Pettifer obliged. And when 
he had finished Maxton 
Major said that certainly he 
should say also that he didn’t 
believe in the grass growing 
under his feet, “I always thought 
that the grass did grow under¬ 
foot till the Grim Bird told us 
w r e mustn't allow that. Re¬ 
member?” 

“Yes, rather!” they chorused. 
“But what has that to do with 
Pettifer's letter?” 
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“I don’t know,” said Maxton. 
“I only thought it might help 
him if XYZ is a fellow who 
goes in for proverbs.” 

“But that isn’t a proverb!” 
piped Wheat. 

“ No more is your rotten omnia 
vincit” growled Maxton. 

“Then why did they make it 
the motto of their old Ants 
Club? I’ve always been jolly 
glad that I wouldn’t join that.” 

But Balmforth had had enough 
of this; “Wheat,” he said firmly, 
“another word from you and 
we’ll sit on your head. I sup¬ 
pose you think you can snaffle 
this grand job yourself?” 

“ Thank you,” said Wheat. 
“When I begin cadging for jobs 
I shan’t trouble you for a testi¬ 
monial, Balmforth. But if you 
want to know I’m going in for 
the Law, and when I’m a 
judge-” 

“You’ll send me to prison?” 

“I hope so. I should love to 
see you shivering in the dock, 
Balmforth.” 

0h, what was the good of quar¬ 
relling, Maxton insisted, when 
they had to give Pettifer a hand 
with his letter? But Pettifer was 
smiling. “Thanks,” he said. 
“Frightfully. But I’ve made a 
draft of it already, you-know.” 

They didn’t know. What had 
he written? 

“Would you like me to read 
it out to you?” 

“Of course,” they said eagerly. 

“All right then. ‘Dear Sir, 
being monarch of all I survey, 
as the post Cowper puts it . . ” 

He paused and looked up at 
them. “I thought,” he explained, 
“I’d jam that in to show how 
well read I am.” 

“Jolly good!” they assured him. 

“‘Dear Sir, being monarch of 
all I survey--’ ” 

“Half a minute!’’ cried Jelli- 
ccmbs. “What’s the good of 
shamming you’re fond of him 
when he’s a stranger?” 

“I’m not shamming that Pm 
fond of him,” Pettifer answered. 
“But in business letters you 
always call people dear Sir.” 

“Yes, there’s something in 
that. Still, I should cross out 
the ‘dear’ if I were you, Pet¬ 
tifer, old man.” 

“And you’d just call him 
4 Sir ’?” 

“Yes, just ‘ Sir.’ ** 

JJut Whitstable did not agree. 

“No, you’re all wrong,” he 
told them. “The advertiser says 
as distinctly as possible that 
Pettifer has to address himself to 
XYZ.” 

“You mean I ought to write to 
-him ‘ Dear XYZ’?” 

“I’m sure you ought, Pettifer. 
Then cut out all that twaddle 
about being a monarch-” 

“I didn't say I was a monarch; 
I said Cowper was.” 

“All right, then. Leave that in 
if you like; I don’t mind. Then 
go on to tel! him that you’ve 
spotted his esteemed advertise¬ 
ment-” 

Continued on page 10 


A new descriptive Nature book. It 
takes the reader on a country ramble 
through all the seasons: the sights 
and sounds of meadow, stream and 
wood can be seen and heard on 
every page for the author notices 
and describes alt the little things 
that only a born countryman can 
hope to see for himself. Beautifully 
illustrated. 

Remarkable value at I Os. 6d. 


Come 

Out 
of 
Doors 

by 

C. D. Dimsdale 
Illustrated by 
C. F. Tunnjcliffe, A.R.A._ 

for 

BOYS AND GIRLS 
AND ADULTS 


Demy 8vo. Clot hbound, full-colour 
jacket, 30 line drawings, 4 full- 
colour plates, 47 photos . 


Ask your booksef/er to show you th/s book and the 
fo//ow/ng outstanding titles from our current list 

THE SHAPE OF SHIPS William. McDowell 

A magnificently illustrated book about ships. 8s. (id. net. 

TIMBERLINE TALES R. G. Montgomery 

A fine adventure book for boys and girls 5s. net 

GREATHEART J. E. Chipperfield 

Splendid story about an Alsatian dog. 8s. 6d. net. 

NO QUARTER Eric Leyland 

“Hair-raising” adventure story about Red Lawsen. 5s. net. - 
ALL PUBLISHED BY 

nuTciimsoro 



PAY AS YOU PLAY 

English Fully Laminated Frame. Reinforced Overlay 
Leather Grip, Beautifully Finished and Perfectly Balanced. 
There's a Weight to suit you! 

Junior II or 12 oz. Senior I2J, 13, or 13| oz. 

Send now l Of- deposit or 37 fG cash 

Add 7/6 If press required. 

School Authorities and Clubs , please send for Samples 

RIDDALLS sports & games ltd. 

(Dept. C.N. 35), 

89 Tower Bridge Road, London/ S E. 1 - 




Nature Study— a new and practical 

approach to the observation of animals and 
birds is encouraged by introducing children to 

DOG O The identification of each breed 
and recording when seen. 

SPOTTING ® Instructive outdoor activity. 

© Encourages kindness to animals. 

The first step to an intimate knowledge 
of animal life. 

A leaflet has been prepared to enable observers to 
begin this absorbing occupation. Available free in 
bundles of SO to teachers and youth leaders from 

EDUCATION ( J ) DEPARTMENT 

NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 

8, Clifford Street, London, W. I. 
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CENOTAPH and FLOWER STAMPS FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. The Windsor Stamp Co. will send ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to YOU if you ask to see a Selection of Windsor Stamps on 
Approval, this attractive AUSTRALIAN stamp depicting the 
famous Cenotaph in Whitehall, London, and 
issued to Commemorate the ANZAC landing at 
Gallipoli. In addition there will be sent YOU 
for your Yery own album, a set of two modern 
JAPAN showing Flowers and Birds and 
catalogued 2together with some more 
Absolutely Free Stamps. 

Just write for Cenotaph & Flowers Free Packet 
and ask to see a Selection of Windsor Stamps on 
Approval. Please enclose 3d, stamps to cover 
posting costs. SEND NOW because you just can¬ 
not afford to miss this wonderful Windsor offer. 
WINDSOR STAMP CO (Dept CN) UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 




HORSEMAN PKT. FREE 

-j Interesting handsomo 
\\ stamps and absolutely 

j Pit EE. Largo pictorial 

GOLD COAST CONSTAB- 
!S ULA11Y as illustrated, 

George V mmmted on AX. 

ZAC JUBILEE {scarce}, 
two prancing horses of 
NETHERLANDS, GREEK 
galloping horseman, in- 
TJ eluded also are Masaryk of 
il CzechO'Slorakta, OSTEXD- 

\ DOVER Centenary, Cer- 
“ uiany inflation, obsolete 
Italy JULIUS CAESAR, sod finally, unique 
Japanese war stamp together with the pic¬ 
torial PAX PACIFIC JAMBOREE. Post 
early to save disappointment, send 3d. postage 
and request Approval* and illustrated price 
list of albums and eets. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. 

(CN). WEST. KIRBY; WIRRAL. 

COMPLETE SETS 

7d., 1947, 7d., 1948, 7d„ 1949. 7d.,‘ 
1950, 6d. 

AUSTRALIA 

Duke & Duchess of Gloucester 3r. ... 1/2 

AUSTRIA 

1945 A.M.n.O.T. 17v. (cat. 4/2) 1/6 

„ New National Anna 23v. (cat. 6/4) 1/e 
1947 THrgraph Centenary, lv. ... 2d. 

,, Airmails. 7v. (cat. 5/6) 3/- 

: Vienna Fair, 8v. ... ‘. 1/- 

,, National Arts, 10V. .. 1/3 

„ Trlsouer* of War, 6v. ... »*• 

LIBERIA 

1938 Airmails (including 2 Triangular*} 

lOv, (cat. 29/6) Used. 4/6 

AH above sets are COMPLETE, and all mint 
* except Liberia 

Stamped, addressed envelope essential. 
Price Lists scut on request. 

H. H. a. VORLEY, 

35. Hew Oxford St.. London, W.C.l. 


LOOK AT THIS l ! 

Complete pet of 6 Pictorials printed lu war- 
time BERLIN for use in INDIA, which 
the Germans hoped the Japanese would con- 
attwi Showing Sikh Warrior, Tommy Qua, 
Nurs**, Landscape, etc. Beautiful I Historic I 
Rare! FREE to all Approval applicants 
coclosing 2£d. stamp 1 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (C14) 

41 Waldens Pk. Rd., Horscll, Woking, Surrey 

CANADA —FREE 

Complete set of 3 handsome stamps 
Issued to com me mo rate the Royal visit 
in 1939. Now scarce, but offered Free 
to readers who wish to see Approvals 
and sem? 2id. postage. 

WOOLCOCK, BRIGHAM, 
COCKERMOUTH, CUMBERLAND 

^M^Thina 

25 different unused 
Chinese stamp* 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Just en¬ 
close 2|d. postage 
and request Ap- 

_ __.__ provasl. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (CN 65), 
_ _BRIDGNORTH._* 

1935 SILVER JUBILEE 

F A selection of these magnificent m 
stamps issued to commemorate 25 r 

R years* reign of King George V and 

now becoming Scarce, will be sene K 

E to all applicants for my Discount ^ 
Approvals. Send 3d. scamp to: EL 

E BERNARD E. SHERWOOD C 

ICN41 C 



(CN4) 

11-13 PHILIP ROAD, IPSWICH 



TEMPTING 

BARGAINS!! 


To clear old stock 
of odd seta, etc.. 
I offer, for a short 
time only, 
parcel* of desirable 
stamp* at .a 

fraction of 
original price. 
Money back it 


I ,<*V»KJ W«V» . [ 

not delighted. Just ask for parcel | 
■ APIA and enclose Postal order for 2/6. | 

| 5/-, or 1 (V- depending on size of parcel I 

I required. Limited supply. Immediate I 
delivery. AH Approvals aro now .subject I 

( to delay. New clients accepted on waiting I 
list AH previous gifts advertised are | 
| still available. . j 

| NORMAN DARGUE, P.T.S. (AP10), | 
| 36 Cray Aw., MURTON, Co. Durham. | 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 71 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps In a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices, 
FOR 71 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERR1NGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, England 

Established ISM 


A a ti% 

ss 

o 



MICHAEL HERBERT (CN4), 

7 Burnham Rd , Chingford, London, E.< 


PACKET COLLECTIONS 


ALL DIFFERENT 


100 Bohemia - 2/9 
100 Canada ... 4/6 
40 Cuba ... 4/6 
3/3 
2/e 
4/6 
2/6 


200 France ... 
25 Jamaica 
50 Manchuria 
SO Mexico 


100 Norway ... 3/3 
50 Peru ... 2/e 
100 Portugal 3/« 
J00 S. America 3/- 
25 Sudan 
50 Syria 
20 U.P.U. 


3/- 

3/9 

2/6 


Many other bargains. List Id. 

L. BENNETT, 

7 Wimpole Grove, Birmingham, 23 , 


IF YOU WRITE 

requesting our Quality Discount Approvals 
we will send you a fro© gift of 3 large 
pictorial stamps of Monaco, rlease 
enclose 3d. for return postage. 

STANLEY L. JOHNSON & Co. 

Ltd. (CN), 

CENTRAL ST., HALIFAX, YORKS. 


100 DIFF. STAMPS 1'- 

250 different 2/- Soo different 3/6 
Triangulars 5 diff. 1 h l **• 10... 1/6 
Diamonds ... 6dilT. 1/6;... 10... 2/6 
China ... ... 50 diff. I/- ; ... 1O0 ... 2/- 
Hungary - ... lOOdiff, 1/3;... 200 ... 2/6 
Uruguay ... -25 diff. 1/-;.., 50... 2/» 

Persia .. 25 diff. 1/- ;... 50 ... 2/- 

Many other bargains. Illustrated List Id. 
HAND & SON (C) ROSEBERY RP., EPSOM 


GEORGE VI CEYLON 

Eight splendid pictorial stamps from Cejlon, 
all ol tho present reign, representing every 
Issue Including Coronation, Boyal pictorial. 
Victory, Jfew Constitution (flue largo stamp), 
Dominion Status (TWO—Lion Flag and Prime 
Minister), Universal Postal Union, and the 
new set, only just Issued, sent free to ail 
applicants for Approvals enclosing postage. 

R. D. HARRISON,J10YT)0N,JPARE. 

BARBADOS 

of West Indies 
University Issue 



This fine stamp 
of this Already 
“ Scarce’* new 
BR, COLONIAL 

issue will be 
given FREE to 
all asking for 
our famous 
Approvals and 
enclosing 3d, 
stamp. 


The Gallant Third of Mi I bourne 


The Children's Newspaper, March 21, i9Sl 


I FRANCIS CURTIS LTD, (Dept. CN) I 
1 226 Baker Street, London, N.W.l. ( 


Continued from page 9 
. “No. I don't see why he 
should call it esteemed," de¬ 
murred Max ton. 

“Of course he should. When 
you write to a person on business 
you always call his communica¬ 
tions ‘esteemed/ If you don’t 
believe me, ask JelHeombe.” 

Their expert nodded his head. 

“Yes, that’s quite right,” he 
said. “And another thing/' he 
added, after reflection. “You 
mustn't shove your poetry in, 
after all, Pettifer. Do you think 
that XYZ cares a hoot about 
poetry? He's a* hard-headed 
business man. Besides, you’re 
not the monarch of anything,. 
Pettifer. So what's the good of 
starting off with a fat lie?” 

“Yes, I see that/’ sighed Pet¬ 
tifer, deeply regretting that ever 
he had shown them the draft of 
his letter. “Oh, stow it!” he 
implored them. “I'll write a new 
draft. And then you shall hear 
how it reads. But I warn you. 
that will be final. I won’t alter 
it again, whatever you say!”. 

“Good man!" they approved. 

go taking a fresh sheet of paper 
lie wrote very thoughtfully, 
until presently he asked them if 
they were ready. 

“All ready!” they told him. 

“Then listen!".he bade. “And 
no interruptions this time, 
please." 

“ 1 Dear XY Z,—Your esteemed 
advertisement has been brought 
to my notice . And being monarch 
of all I survey, as the voet 
Cotvper says -—' ” 

“I thought you were going to 
leave that out.” 

“Shut up!” roared Pettifer. 

... . and being ??io?mrc7i of all 
I survey, as the poet Cowper says, 
which means I am free to work 
for you straightaway, I don't wish 

—BEDTIME CORNER — 


any inore grass to grow under 
my feet , and as everybody says 
/ am bright and intelligent, I am 
writing to ask you to engage me 
at once. 

Yours truly ; 

Oswald J. Pettifer/ ” 

“No. Yours very truly!” cried 
Balmforth. 

“No! Faithfully/' Maxton con¬ 
tributed. 

“All right! Yours very truly 
and faithfully, Oswald J. Pettifer. 
And then I shall shove in my 
photograph.” 

“I wouldn't if I were you, old 
boy,” said Jellicombe gloomily. 
“You’d never get the job then! ” 

But Pettifer was adamant.on 
that point. 

“XYZ has asked for a bright 
and intelligent youth," he argued, 
“If I send him my photograph he 
will immediately see that I am 
the very person he wants. Don’t 
you agree?” . * ■ 

But the Third Form, looking 
at Pettifer, shook their heads 
sadly! 

IVill Pettifer get the job? See 
next tveeh’s concluding instalment. 



NEW LOOK FOR 
EUSTON 

TTuston Station's Great Hall, 
with its ornamental coffered 
ceiling, is being redecorated in 
the blue and cream colour- 
scheme planned 105 years ago by 
its designer, Philip Hardwick. 

A print of the time shows that 
the ceiling was to have been 
blue studded with stars, the walls 
cream, and the pillars Tuscan 
red; but this colour scheme was 
never carried out. At last, how¬ 
ever, the buff and brown which 
has done duty lor so long is being 
removed to make way for the 
architect's dream. 


Mr Portly’s visitor 


]yjR Portly was picking his 
way across the wet 
flowerbed when suddenly he 
crouched down in his tracks. 
For ahead, on the shed roof, 
the only sheltered spot in the 
garden this dreary morning, 
was a strange tiger-striped 
Tabby. 

Mr Portly gave a warning 
growl. “Trespassers will be 
pursued!" he cried. 

But instead of 
s 1 in kin g off 
obediently, 
as strays usually 
did, this one did 
not move. 

So Mr Portly 
trotted a little 
nearer. But this 
time he did not 
give a growl of 
w arning; For 
now he noticed 
that the tres¬ 
passer was only 
a miserable-look¬ 
ing she-cat, with 
a dribbling nose 
and very dull 
coat. “What's the matter?" he 
asked. 

“I’ve got a code!”, the 
Tabby, replied, sneezing as if 
to prove it. “I’ve only just 
cub frob the country, and I’m 
looking for that greenstuff, 
we had where I lived with 
Mother.” •' 

“But haven’t you any grass 
at all in your garden?" asked 
Mr Portly. 



“We habn’t got a garden/’ 
replied the Tabby with a 
sneeze. “But by bistress grows 
grass for me in a flowerpot, 
so I get plenty of that. It’s 
that other plant, which had 
little bauve flowers, I mean.” 

“Oh! This!” cried Mr 
Portly, leading the way to a 
feathery grey-green clump 
growing in his own garden. 
“Couldn't you smell it when 
you w e r e up 
tli er e?” h e 
asked. 

“Can’t smell. 
Dose all stopped 
up!" explained 
the Tabby. And 
then, with 
grateful thanks, 
she began nib¬ 
bling, while Mr 
Portly looked on 
contentedly. 

“M ummie!” 
cried Ann indig¬ 
nantly, seeing 
what was hap¬ 
pening through 
the window. “A 
strange cat’s eating Mr 
Portly’s catmint.” 

.“It probably feels ill, . And. 
catmint’s a splendid tonic, 
as they well know/’, said: 
Mummie. “And as Mr Portly 
isn't minding, you needn’t." , 
And every day Ann watched 
that Tabby coming lor cat¬ 
mint, till its cold was better, 
and its coat sleek and shining. 

Jane Thornicrofi 


A Football Game 
where victory or de¬ 
feat depends upon the 
skill of the player 
instead of by the 
shake of a dice cr by 
the turn of a card. 

THE GAME OF 

“TABLE SOCCER” 

The Replica of Association Football 

Played with 22 
miniature men, ball 
and goals. All the 
thrills of real Foot¬ 
ball ! Dribbling, 
corner and penalty 
kicks, offside, goat 
saves, injuries, &c. 
Colours of all 
league clubs avail¬ 
able. 

Send stomp for full details and Order 
Farm to 

P. A, ADOLPH 
17 The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


NO DICE < . . 
BLOWING .. 
CARDS OR 
BOARD 


Is. 

1 S^FREE 

This scarce 
stamp FREE to 
all asking for our 
discount Appro¬ 
vals, and enclos¬ 
ing 3d. stamp. 
An opportunity 
to obtain a fine 
large stamp. 
Write iodax. 
R.& E. William# 
CDept.CN) 

44 Dartmouth Road, London, N.W.2. 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call or mite for PRICE LIST {Id.) 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 4d. for CATALOGUE of over 1.000 
different aeries. 

ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 1/9|; to hold 
100 cards 1/3; to hold 50 cards 9d. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

5 different seta of 50 cards each In a tuck-in 
albums (Player’s and Wills') 5/-. 

E.H.W. LTD., Dept. “C/> 

42 Victoria Street. London, g.W.l. 


GIANT STAMPS FREE 

THREE HANDSOME, EXTRA 
larqe stamps or Monaco, 

comp via in? 10c (purple & red), 50c 
(brown & orange), nnd If. (violet) k and 
depicting Prince Rainer and Monaco 
Palace*. This gilt Is completely 
free, and i» offered for only a short 
time. Simply send 24<k, and ask to 
see Approvals. 

A. E. RUD0E (KOI, 
Millook, Bride, Cornwall. 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefilled, 
15 aid. Pictorials, Commeraoratives. 
Colonial, Foreign id., |d.. Id. 

Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Write for Approvals and How to Get 

\ 500 STAMPS FREEJ 

enclosing 2Id. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

“ Leaping Well,* 1 Crawley Down Road, 
Fe!bridge, Surrey. 


FREE 

ALL MINT PACKET 



This .packet contains two delightful 
Stamps from SPANISH MOHOCOO as 
illustrated, also the following, BULGARIA 
(Historic Horseman). DJIBOUTI (Rail¬ 
way Train), HUNGARY (Mounted Archer), 
FRANCE (Blindfold Boy). SAAR (Hand- 
shake), RHINELAND (Baron Kettler), 
FEZZAN* (Fortress) and GREECE (Leaping . 
Bull). These ten stamps all unused arc 
absolutely FREE to genuine Approval 
applicants aemJiUff 2Jd. stamp ter postage. 
BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C-K.), 
Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire. 
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TY;e Chjfdreni’s Newspapc*-, March 3t, 1951 


./--w - iOV 11 " MORE 



AND EVEN DAD 
WON’T BE ABLE TO RESIST THEM 



7.-4 

*7" ea^® * 0<i 

Cat* , n b»t \ 
as 



. vsf- ' Nh t<v4'® ss 

1 

.^^ fy „ urrfM , trMmic£ 
supp/y, write for address 
of nearest stockist to : 

). W. SPEAR & SONS LTD, 
(Dept, C)* Enfield, Middlesex 



TABLE SOCCER 

Patent No. *38860 

ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
FROM FIELD TO TABLE 

Ptayed with 22 miniature men, bait and 
. goals. F.A. Rules adapted. . 

+ THE ORIGINAL a A IV! E with ★ 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS] 

★ FULL OF SOCCER THRILLS 

★ FOULS OFFSIDES PENALTIES 

★ RESULTS DEPENDUPONSKILL 
★ONLY "NEWFOOTY” HAS PATENT* 
SELF-RIGHTING TABLE SOCCER MEN 
Prices 9/11 and 16/-, post 6d. extra, 
or send Id. stamp for further details. 
THE" N EWFOOTY '* CO., Dept. A, 

RICE LANE, LIVERPOOL, 9. 
Stocked by leading Toy Shops. 


Paint designed 
to crack 

A special type of paint called 
. brittle lacquer is now being 
used to show the stresses and 
strains on pieces of machinery 
or parts of aircraft, ships, cars, 
weapons, and so on. 

The brittle lacquer is sprayed 
on like any other paint, and then 
left, to dry- The part to be tested 
is then “loaded” so that it is 
being subjected to forces identi¬ 
cal with those which it will 
receive in use. 

The lacquer coating then 
cracks up into a definite pattern, 
indicating which way the forces 
built up in the material are act¬ 
ing, and how great they are. 

Engineers can plot what is 
known as a “stress map ” and. if 
necessary, adjust the design 
accordingly to get the best 
possible arrangement. Hitherto 
these stress forces have remained 
invisible, and could only be 
detected with electrical devices. 

Brittle lacquers were first used 
for this purpose by a German 
engineer in 1932, and then some¬ 
what later by the Russians. 
America was the first country to 
produce brittle lacquers on a 
commercial scale, followed by 
Imperial Chemical Industries in 
this country. Brittle lacquer has 
even been used to measure the 
force exerted on the breech of a 
gun when it is fired l 
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YOUTH SPEAKS 
ITS MIND 

jyjoRE than 700 schools and 
youth clubs have enrolled 
in a discussion group experi¬ 
ment started not long ago by the 
News Chronicle and the Council 
for Education in World Citizen¬ 
ship. Each school or club joining 
the scheme is sent a free 26-page 
booklet giving information about 
the subject to be discussed, and 
the sort of questions that should 
be debated. 

Each discussion group gives 
an undertaking to return a reply 
form giving the decisions they 
reached in their debate. These 
replies are collected by the 
British Institute of Public 

Opinion (Gallup Poll), which 

analyses them. 

This term these young debaters 
have been discussing the Future 
of British Broadcasting, the 
Welfare State, and China. Next 
term’s subjects will include the 
Defence of Britain, the Law, 
Germany and Europe, and the 
Racial Question. 

More information can be 

obtained from the Council’s head¬ 
quarters, 25 Charles Street, 
London, W 1. 


STAMP NEWS 

rjHE jubilee of the Treaty of 
Friendship between Great 
Britain and Tonga is to be cele¬ 
brated next month by six hand¬ 
some stamps. 

fjhvo winter sports stamps have 
been issued in Japan to 
attract tourists to the country. 

Persia has a new set of six 
stamps picturing the Shah 
and his bride. 

o?TisEHR.tT (West Indies) is 
to have new designs for the 
complete set now in current use. 

Postage stamps have been in 
' use in Denmark for 100 years, 
and two new stamps will mark 
the centenary ■ “ ■ ; 


Sports Shorts 

Phe GS-.h annual England v 
Scotland scccer match ynll be 
played on April 14, at Wetlbley. 
Englishmen have not "beaten the 
Scots there since 1934. 

^The CN congratulates: Dr 
Frank Aaron, ^1-year-old 
Yorkshire pathologist, on winning 
the English cross-country cham¬ 
pionship -for the third year in 
succession; Nick Stacey, Oxford 
athletics president, who set up a 
Varsities record of 22.1 seconds 
for the 220 yards, although 
suffering from bronchial fin; 
Johnny Leach, once again holder 
of the men’s singles t.r ^-tennis 
championship of the world; and 
the Rowe twins, Diane mid Rosa¬ 
lind, the youngest play'■as ever to 
win a world table tennis cham¬ 
pionship. 

giRTiiDAY greetings to Joe Davis, 
who has scored over 400 
centuries at snooker, and wiii‘ 
score a personal hall-ccntury on 
April 15. 

TTlizabeth Merki a: an, aged 16, 
who lives at West cl iff-on-Sea, 
has been training all the winter 
for her first attempt to swim the 
Channel. She swims three or 
four miles in the Estuary every 
day! 

T loyd la Beach of Panama ran 
^ 130 yards in 12 seconds in 
Melbourne and equalled the 
world professional record set up 
40 years ago by Jack Donaldson 
of Australia. 

CiXTEEN-YEAR-OLD Peter Kent of 
y Islington went one better 
than his father when he won the 
Class B seven-stone title in the 
London Federation of Boys’ 
Clubs boxing championships. Last 
year he won the six-stone title, as 
did his father 32 years ago; but 
his father lost in the seven-stone 
final the following year. 


Mud expert 

“J’m going to be a mud-smeller 
when I grow up,” would 
hardly be accepted by a teacher 
as an excuse for a pupil’s arrival 
at school covered in mud. Yet a 
mud-smeller he might become, 
and a-highly technical job it is— 
though it does not necessarily 
involve mudlarking. 

The activities of this expert on 
mud are described in the Leyland 
Journal. He is the geologist 
working with a drilling unit who 
bore holes deep into the earth in 
search of minerals. 

Of course he does not actually 
smell the mud, but he has to 
decide what kind of mud shall 
be pumped down the hole that is 
bored to plaster its walls so that 
they do not cave in. The mud 
also keeps cool the bit on the end 
of the drill, and removes rock 
chips formed by it. 

The exploration of Britain’s 
lower regions by drilling is going 
on in several places. Sometimes 
the hole-drillei's are employed to 
ensure that no minerals lie deep 
belov/ the surface. 

Thus in Cheshire, not long 
ago, a drilling unit was asked to 
make sure that no deposits of 
salt, likely to cause subsidence, 
lay below an area where the 
Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning intended to build. The 
drill went down 1000 feet and 
found no salt. 

Fossil-hunters are attracted by 
drilling operations, for sometimes 
the “cores ” bringing up samples 
of the earth hundreds of feet 
down contain fine specimens of 
fossilised plants. 
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PROUD OF 
YOUR BIKE 

... aren’t you ? 



Qwv 

see that if s 
fitted with ... 



BRAKE BLOCKS 

No matter what make your bicycle 
may be, fit it with fibkax brake 
blocks. You can trust them—they’re 
SURE STOPPERS at any speed. 
They look good, too, on a smart 
machine. For steel rims fibsax 
black BLOCK ; for alloy rims the new 
soft bed block (specially designed 
" ( for alloy). Both obtain- 
' able from cycle shops 
everywhere. 

FREE! 

Ort U>«> best out ©f 
your bike. Write now 
for FREE BOOK¬ 
LET packet tsilh. 
hint* oil till inf and 
maintenance. 

"fibrax limited 

Dept. B, 2 TUDOR ST., LONDON. E.C.4 

F.25^0 


Build and run these 

MODEL THEATRES 


The most fasc/not/ng 
hobby in the world 



CINDERELLA AND 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

The Medallion Model t 

Theatre Cut-out gives x / 54 

you a rigid stage 11 * X 
8* with 16 players and two interchange¬ 
able back cloths. Complete with cast, 
settings and simple script for produc¬ 
ing Cinderella and Alice in Wonder¬ 
land. All in Full Colour 2/9, or 
3;- post free. * 


PUNCH & JUDY 




3 1 - 


The N e \v 
Medallion 
Puppet , Book 
No. i gives you 
everything 
needed* to 
make a rigid 
14! Theatre 
and 7 WORK- 
ING PUP¬ 
PETS. History of Punch and Judy, 
Full Stage Script and directions to put 
on actual show all in full colour 3/-. 
Also available: No. 2 , Robinson Crusoe 
and No. 3, Aladdin, at 3/-. From Book¬ 
sellers or if difficult 3/3 post free from: 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. 97) 5 Dowgate Hill E.C.4 

Telephone Cen. 5329 



.GRE ATSALROFFER 
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PARA Ridge Tent, complete all accessories. 

Size 5 ft. 6 in. along rid«e, 7 ft. 3 in. alcms 
wall, 4 ft. 6 in. <vi.de. 3 ft. 6 in. high. 12 in. 
walls. BRAND-NEW. With fly-sheet. 

£3-0.6. l’ost, etc., 1-6, 15,'- deposit and 

9/9 monthly. Without fly-sheet. £2.12.6- 
i*0*t, CLC., 1/6, 7/6 deposit autJ 8/- mouihly. 

BELL TENTS, £9.15.0. Carr. 5/-. Leposit 
25/- and 25/- monthly. .. - 

Xew BRITISH ARMY RIDGE TENT, 
citick nut camouflaged. Complete. Estoutls 10 ft. 
hy 6 It. by 6 ft. Walls 3 ft. £8.8-0. Carl*. 

5/-. Deposit 22/6, balance 25/- monthly. 

Send for illustrated free list of 200 Tents or inspect largest selection of Tents 
and. Camping Equipment in England and 1,000 Binocular Bargains. TERMS. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN 17), 
IM-100 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.S. 

-Opt'i* ail Sul. Closed 1 p,m. iV’cd. 


7 oz. crystal-clear. Ideal holiday, sporting 
events, 42/6. W'.D. model, full sizes, £3.10.0. 
Special 6*!eus achromatic model, £5.19.6, 
loth complete Io case, etc. All post 1/-. 
Other models. 

BRAND-NEW OmCERS* KAPOK 
FIBBED SLEEPING BAGS 39/6. 
Post.eto., I/-. 7/6deposit,5/6 monthly. 
Yes. and they are Quilted, too. To advertise 
our Bumper Camping Outfit, this super offer 
ts art example or how you can still huy goods 
to-day at half price. White or ei'ceu proofed, 
size 6 ft. 3 in. by'2 ft,, weight oaly 5 lb. 
approx. 
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Jacko was not so clever, after;all! 



A little learning 

HX was showing off to his 
, friends. “Waiter, I’ll have 
some verulam and ova ” 

Some time later the bill was 
presented and the waiter said: 

“Bacon and eggs in English 
costs 2s but in classical 
languages it costs five shillings. 
Anything else, sir?” 

Too much 

A F75HE.RiH.4iV living at Deal , 
** Consumed a remarkable 
meal. 

Eating ten plates of ham , 
Fourteen jars of plum jam, 

Seven loaves and a huge conger 
eel. 

* Countryside flowers 

Touring March the curious 
flowers of the Toothwort 
appear at the foot of hazel 
bushes or about the 
roots of elm trees. The 
erect, fleshy-looking 
stalks are covered 
with pinkish - white 

flowers. No leaves are 
evident. 

The odd plant is a 
parasite living upon 
the roots of trees, 
usually elms or hazels. 
Apart from the few 
weeks when its spikes of flowers 
are blooming, Toothwort lives 
underground, a fact which ex¬ 
plains why this strange plant is 
little known. 

Important 

teacher, to impress his 
f •.. pupils with the need to think 
before speaking, told his class 
to count 50 before saying any-- 
thing, and 100 if they considered 
it very important. ; i 

' Next day, standing with his 
back to the fire, he noticed 
several lips moving rapidly. 

Then the whole class shouted:- 
‘ 98, 99, 100. Your coat’s on fire, 
sir!” 

Time to get up , ' 

*\ynY was it that the pale 
• primrose ? 

So very early in the Spring? 
Oil well, the reason, I suppose, 
Was that it heard the Bluebells 
: ling. 

Going up 

/‘IDEALLY/’ said the lady to her 
servant, “ this is awful! 
You have broken' more than 
your wages amount to. What 
can we do about it?” 

“Well,”' replied the maid, “you 
might increase my* wages.” 

Farmer Gray explains 

Aii early butterfly. In the 
Big-woods a pretty, lilac-tinted 
butterfly fluttered amidst the 
trees. 

“A butterfly in March?” re¬ 
marked Don in surprise. 

“Yes, it is a holly-blue, a 
, species which is noted for its 
early appearance,” explained 
Farmer Gyay. “There are two 
broods of these butterflies. The 
first appears during early spring, 
and the second around July or 
August. The eggs of the first 
brood are generally laid on the 
holly buds, or the buds of dog¬ 
wood or buckthorn. Those of the 
second brood are usually laid on 
ivy. The female butterfly is 
often much paler in colour than 
the male.” 



“A lift up the hill is just what the But at the hill-top the driver had 
doctor ordered,” thought Jacko. his fan. Away went Neddy. 

Arithmetical problem 

i vide a thousand into four 
parts so that the second is 
double the first, and the fourth 
is double the second. 

' Answer next week 


And catching up made Jacko far more 
tired than carrying the apples. 
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The cure 

T-Te had been to see his doctor. 

“He said I ought to take up 
golf. I explained that I already 
played golf, so he told me to 
stop.” 

- . Last week's answers 

Race against time 

He could not do it, for if he averaged CO 
m p 1] for the whole trip it would tnk: the same 
time as half, the 
journey at 30 m p h, 
and this time has 
already been ex¬ 
pended 

Musical rhymes 

Strauss, Liszt, Han¬ 
del, Grieg 

What is this town ? 
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Holding the baby 

fjhns expression means that a 
person has been given some 
responsibility that should have 
been borne by others. 

It was once an old country 
custom that on completing his 
corn harvest the farmer should 
tie one or more of his last 
sheaves together to resemble the 
form of a baby."; ' ; * 

The “baby “ would then be 
taken to another farmer who 
had not completed his harvest, 
and he, in his turn, would pass 
bn the “ baby”’ / . 

It was something in the nature 
of “musical cushions,”»and the 
farm el* who could not find any¬ 
one to whom to pass the “ baby ” 
had.to provide the fare for. the 
harvest supper! 

; ’ Riddle-my-name 

AT? first’s in foal and filly, 
,My .next;in ball, not bat,; 
My third’s, in cold, not chilly; 
My fourth’s in curl, not plait; 

My fifth’s.in break and shatter; 
My sixth’s in mend, not make; 
My sevenths in chide and 
chatter; 

My last in tea and cake. 

A girl; a city, loo, that lies ? 
Resplendent under sunny skies. 
* 'Answer'next wpek 

What a din! ; 

^he landlord was investigating 
u a prospective tenant. _ 

“We like our tenants to be very 
quiet, you know. Have you any 
children?” . . 

“No.” -< ... . 

“A piano, radio, or musical 
instrument?”. .. 

“No” . . 

“Have you a rat cr dog?” - : 

“No, but I must confess that 
sometimes my fountain pen 
scratches a lot.” . - 




Some hopes! 

gAMMY Simple was sending a 
- -birthday card to a friend in 
the country. 

“Dear Joe,” he wrote, “I am 
sorry I have not got your address 
but I hope that this will reach 
you in time.” 

A drop of water 

Qix thousand tons of water are 
needed to support the life of 
a single human being for a year. 

A man drinks something like 
a ton of water in a year; the rest 
of the huge quantity is required 
to raise his food. It takes as 
much as two tons of water to 
grow sufficient grain to make a 
one-pound loaf. 

Other worlds 

Jn the evening Mercury and 
Venus are in the south-west, 
Uranus in the 
south and Sa- 
-tum low in the 
south-east. In 
the morning no 
planets are 
visible. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 7 o’clock on 
Thursday morning, March 29. 

Divided word 

Qne ray of light divide in twain, 
Two perfect words you’ll see 
quite plain. 

Each the same meaning will 
convey. 

Our present state they both 
display. Answer next week 
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If e’U get your kiddies over the winter tf 
say Mr. Halibut and Mr. Orange “ with 
drops of tasty^Vitamin protection. You, too f 
Mummy and Daddy—and then the family 
will all be well together ! ” After influenza, 
build up with this Vitamin Tonic. 

Haliborange 

THE NICEST WAT OF TAKING HALIBUT OIL 

IN BOTTLES 3/- FROM CHEMISTS ONLY 

Made by ALLEN & HAN BURYS LTD, 


Wil y Willie 



HIGH JINKS 


Two double-thkk, crispy, nut-flavoured wafer bars covered in luscious, milky chocolate ONLY ONE POINT! 
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